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THE CANKER OF REALISM. 


HEN the history of music in the nineteenth 

WV century is written by an historian who has 

the advantage of seeing the whole period in 
focus, what will be said of the realistic movement 
which was set on foot in its modern form by Berlioz, 
and to a less degree by Liszt, and carried on by 
Tschaikowsky, Dvorak, and Richard Strauss? Will it 
be condemned utterly, as so many of us condemn it now, 
or will it be held in honour as the cause of the exten. 
sion of music’s expressiveness? These are questions it 
is not possible to answer now. We know that many 
monstrosities are perpetrated under the guise of sym- 
phonic-poems, and we are so shocked by the breaking of 
what now seem to us to be true canons of musical art that 
we forget that new powers may be added to music by 
the endeavour to make it describe things and ideas which 
seem quite out of its province to describe. Having thus 
acknowledged the possibility that an opinion now ex- 
pressed may, as Ibsen’s truth, have an existence of a few 
years only, one can proceed to deliver a definite verdict 
on this realistic tendency of modern art with a perfectly 
free conscience. 

The two opposing tendencies of music of this 
century are generally stated to be “classical” and 
“romantic.” The same idea is sometimes varied until 
we get “absolute” and “programme” music. But a 
little consideration shows that those hard-and-fast 
epithets are absurdly inadequate as definitions of the two 
forces in modern music. A composer can be both 
“classical” and “‘romantic”—as Beethoven, Wagner, 
Schumann, and Brahms, and even Dvorak; he can also 
be a mixed “ absolute” and “ programme” composer at 
the same time, and it may well be doubted if any com- 
poser from the beginnings of music can be cast out of 
this class ; for, not to bore my readers with second-hand 
learning, which would show that as early as the Floren- 
tine composers of the beginning of the s:venteenth 
century there were programme writers, it is only neces- 
Sary to refer to Haydn, Mozart, Bach, and Handel as 
examples of those composers who by no means strictly 
confined themselves either to absolute or to programme 
music ; and, to come down to later days, I can instance 
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Beethoven, Schumann, Wagner, and Brahms as further 
illustration of the folly of attempting to place the great 
masters in the category of either absolute or programme 
composers. If this be a folly, it is still more futile to dis- 
tinguish between “ classical” and “‘romantic,” for even 
Wagner, who at one time was held to be the most un- 
scrupulous of iconoclasts and a daring explorer of realms 
which were considered not properly to belong to the art 
of music—even Wagner is now known to have been a 
legitimate member of the classical dynasty of music to 
which Haydn, Mozart, Bach, and Beethoven belonged. 
It is recognized, too, that though Brahms had out- 
wardly more claim to the occupation of the throne 
left vacant by Beethoven, it was in outward seeming 
only, for Wagner, in spite of the branch of music 
in which he worked, was essentially as legitimate 
a descendant of the former kings of music as Brahms 
himself. Indeed, down to these two princes of the 
art the genealogical tree is clear enough, and it is 
seen to include several of the lesser men, such as Chopin 
(in a degree) and Schumann. But after Brahms and 
Wagner it is not easy to trace a clear line of descent. In 
attempting to do so we are at once aware that there is a 
second line of composers, who, though claiming relation- 
ship, are not in direct descent. This offshoot may be 
called the realistic school, and its founder may roughly 
be said to be Berlioz, who, it must be remembered, had 
written his “ Symphonie Fantastique” as early as 1830. 
In naming Berlioz as the founder of the modern 
realistic school, it is necessary to explain that until he 
came on the scene descriptive music had been mainly 
confined, in orchestral music, to conventional pictures, 
but that a much Jarger sweep had been taken in vocal 
and operatic music. The attempts at orchestral and 
vocal realism made by Purcell, Handel, Mozart, Beethoven, 
Weber, and Schubert were either in conjunction with the 
words of an oratorio, or opera, or song, and, except in 
the “ Pastoral” symphony, seldom in orchestral composi- 
tions alone, unless they were the overtures to operas, 
where the music foreshadowed the moods of the whole 
work or the following dramatic situation, as in the 
Freischiitz overture and the “Leonore No. 3.” No 
composer previous to Berlioz, so far as 1 am aware, ever 
attempted to describe a story, or the main situations of a 
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story, in orchestral or instrumental music without the 
explanations of words. And, whether I am right or 
wrong in this, it may be safely said that no composer 
previous to Berlioz made the. poetic content instead 
of the musical form the backbone of his music. In 
the Freischiitz overture Weber attempts much, but the 
whole composition has a musical cohesion that could 
not have arisen from mere realistic description, and con- 
sequently the work can be placed among the artistic 
amalgams of absolute and programme music which had 
already been given to the world by the great masters. 
In Weber’s footsteps trod Mendelssohn with his Hebrides 
and Calm Sea and Prosperous Voyage overtures, Here 
we have a kind of programme music that was a natural 
development of what had been attempted before ; that 
is to say, the form of the whole work is due to musical 
and not to programme considerations, and the descriptive 
part is a matter of melodic and harmonic characterization 
made more vivid by orchestral colour. The one man 
who did attempt to solve the difficulty of programme 
music was Franz Liszt, whose symphonic-poems remain 
essentially the models of this class of composition. He 
attempted to solve the difficulty of the musical form for 
such works, and that he did not succeed in doing so was 
not due to a want of appreciation of the necessity of 
keeping unbroken the musical thread, but simply to the 
fact that he seems to have been temperamentally in- 
capable of developing histhemes. He is always treading 
in a circle, and his one idea is to repeat a theme to 
wearisomeness on all the different instruments of the 
orchestra in turn. We never arrive anywhere without 
the feeling that we have been taken an unnecessary long 
way round by the composer. In Wagner’s article on 
these very symphonic-poems we find some rather obscure 
hints as to the line on which they should be written, and 
if it seems to us that the composer of Parsifa/ is unduly 
laudatory of Liszt’s success in this respect, we can easily 
make allowances for the enthusiasm of a friend for a 
friend’s compositions. But Wagner was right in his 
appreciation of Liszt, inasmuch as the latter had got hold 
of a good idea of a symphonic-poem, and could only 
not realize his idea because he had not sufficient musical 
skill. The difficulty as to what the musical form of 
such compositions should be was not solved by Wagner 
(nor by Liszt), but some obscure hints are given. The 
musical artist—says Wagner in effect—troubles himself 
mighty little about form when at work, for the simple 
reason that the artist is always creating forms. But that 
there must be some form he practically admits, and his 
own music is evidence of his “classical” outlook on art. 
The difference between the ordinary symphony and the 
symphonic-poem is simply that whereas the former is a 
composition in which a series of dance-forms are com- 
bined mainly with the idea of musical contrast and 
change, the symphonic-poem has the poetic idea to be 
expressed by the composer as its form. This certainly 
does not help us very much, for it leaves quite open the 
question of what that form should be. But though Wagner 
does not suggest the form, he does most certainly infer 
that some kind of musical form is required, and, though 
it seems merely zsthetic, there is some practical sense in 
the insistence that the poetic stuff to be expressed must 
be looked on in the right way. And this is Wagner’s 
“right way.” In speaking of Berlioz’s Romeo and Fuliet 
symphony he complains that the fascination which had 
come over him during the development of the chief 
motive was subsequently dispelled, for he discovered that 
while he had lost the musical thread (the logical and lucid 
play of definite motives) he had to grope his way to in- 
telligence by holding on to scenic motives not present 





before his eyes. Berlioz, he explains, had made the mis- 
take of attempting to illustrate the incidents of the 
drama, whereas the symphonic-poem writer should 
sublimate the incidents and details of life to their quint- 
essence of “emotional content,” to which alone music can 
give a voice. The composer must present the drama in 
a thoroughly compact zdea/ form. I said that this 
opinion of Wagner’s, though it does not help us with 
regard to the form of symphonic-poems (Liszt used what 
may be described as a modification of variation form), 
does tell us what to avoid, and does suggest that the 
musical motives must be logically developed. Besides 
the undoubted truth that the emotional content is, in the 
main, all that the musician should concern himself with, 
there is the practical reason that the illustration of inci- 
dent breaks the thread of the music and makes the 
development of themes impossible, whereas the illustra- 
tion of the emotional content alone in hardly any way 
interferes with the logical flow of the music. Indeed, of 
late we have had many illustrations of the fact that a 
man may write a symphony more or less in strict form 
and yet not violate the expressions of the emotional 
content of his subject. It may be that there is some 
analogy between the symphony’s exposition of the sub- 
jects, their development and recapitulation, and the 
ordinary logical exposition, development and recapitula- 
tion which a dramatist, a poet, or a writer of a leading 
article finds necessary to the proper expression of his 
ideas. A writer of a symphonic-poem, however, can 
have no traffic with arbitrary relationship of the keys of 
the movements, or with the contrast of movements, for the 
sole purpose of musical effect. Short of that there is 
nothing to bind the wings of his genius in the absurdly 
decried sonata form. 

These symphonic-poems of Liszt, or rather the kind 
of composition they suggest, are a proper outcome of 
the art of music, and fall into line with the programme 
music of Mozart and Beethoven. Berlioz, however, 
always aimed at realism pure andsimple. Unfortunately, 
the modern school of programme composers has carried 
on the Berlioz idea instead of basing its work on the 
emotional tone-pictures to be found in Wagnei’s music- 
dramas, or even improving on the tentative efforts of 
Liszt, which, as I have shown, were in the right direc- 
tion. How well Wagner’s theories were carried out by 
himself is evident enough in such pieces of his as the 
Siegfried Idyll and the Trauermarsch, not to speak of 
the Meistersinger and Tristan overtures. Here you have 
musical form which does not interfere with the expression 
of the emotion, but binds it together into an organic 
work of art. How different is the achievement of almost 
the cleverest follower of Berlioz—I refer to Tschaikowsky. 
In his symphonic-poems Francesca da Rimint and 
Manfred, you have the expression of the emotional con- 
tent of his subject and the realistic musical description of 
incident alternating, and the consequence is those com- 
positions are scrappy in effect. In saying this I am taking 
into consideration the main faults of Tschaikowsky’s 
genius, the want of development, and the too episodical 
character of all his music, In the first movement of the 
“Pathetic” symphony this episodical treatment is 
marked, but (this is the point I want to make) since the 
music expresses emotion and not incident there is a 
certain consistency and whole effect precisely because the 
thread of the music is not broken in order to describe 
incident, as it is in the first movement of the Manfred 
symphony. The same mixture of poetic emotion and 
realistic description of incident is even more marked in 
Berlioz’s symphonic-poems, because the French composer 
attempted to be even more realistic, and it is the fault of 
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neatly all modern programme music, from Richard 
Strauss’s Zod und Verklirung to Humperdinck’s 
Moorish Rhapsody, produced at the recent Leeds Fes- 
tival. Dvorik, too, who has shown in his From the 
New World Symphony that he can write a logically 
musical and emotional work and yet keep to musical 
form, went altogether wrong in his recent symphonic- 
poems, simply because in these he attempted to be 
realistic, with the consequence that his music lacks 
logical sequence and cohesiveness. On a nation as 
distinguished as our own for love of action rather than 
for love of reflection, it is only natural that this Berlioz 
school of realism should have had a particularly bad 
influence. Scarcely a composition by a young composer 
is produced but we find he has gone astray into the 
Berliozian bog of realism. The purists who attack the 
modern complexity of music, and sigh for a return 
to more simple methods, do not seem to be aware 
that the incoherence of much modern music is not 
due to its complex character, for polyphony has not 
essentially the effect of incoherence or want of simplicity, 
but to this canker of realism which threatens to eat away 
the very heart of music. And it does not only apply to 
avowedly absolute music, but, properly speaking, to 
opera and oratorio as well. Because these forms of art 
have a verbal programme, that is no reason why music 
should take an unworthy position and confine itself more 
or less to realistic illustration of dramatic situations— 
though, to be sure, there is more excuse for its doing so 
in opera, where one has the scenic action before one’s 
eyes, than in cantata, where incident has to be imagined. 
It is not right to lay down hard and fast rules. There 
are some incidents which by their very nature can well 
be illustrated by music, by the illustration of which, 
indeed, music itself gains ; but until the realistic move- 
ment has passed and done its work, so that we can see 
if it has made for good or not, it is impossible not to 
deplore a tendency which more and more threatens to 
destroy the dignity, restraint, poetry, and logical con- 
struction of the art of music by forcing it to do that 
which it is not fit to do. EDWARD BAUGHAN. 








DR. RIEMANN’S “GESCHICHTE DER MUSIK- 
THEORIE 1M IX.—XIX. JAHRHUNDERT.” 


By FRANKLIN PETERSON, Mus. Bac. Oxon. 


THIS new and important work from the encyclopedic 
pen of Dr. Hugo Riemann has just been published by 
Max Hesse, Leipzig (August, 1898). The author tells us 
in the preface that it is the result of twenty years’ labour, 
and explains how a smaller scheme he had proposed to 
himself gradually grew until it reached its present goodly 
proportions and embraced the work of the last ten 
centuries. 

How a busy man like Dr. Riemann, who, in addition 
to performing “the daily round, the common task,” pours 
out volume after volume of most valuable work, embody- 
ing the results of wide and accurate study ; who finds his 
recreation in occasional papers deciphering some recently 
unearthed codex, or starting some new and pregnant idea 
—how such an one finds time to present the world with 
a volume like this, which would serve most of us as an 
excuse for having done nothing else for at least forty 
years, remains a mystery, He must be possessed of the 
equivalent to the “Seven-leagued Boots” in the realms 
‘ literature and study, ruled so tyrannically by the flight 
of time. 

With characteristic honesty he declares that this 
history claims by no means to be an exhaustive treatise, 





being rather a suggestion which others with more leisure 
and opportunity may carry out. But its importance and 
the suggestiveness of the treatment must command for 
the book a high place in the estimation of all students, 
and entitle it to rank among the most valuable contribu- 
tions to the difficult subject. 

As might have been expected, the volume is character- 
istically Teutonic in erudition and thoroughness ; occa- 
sionally its sentences are also Teutonic in their bewildering 
construction. Indeed, it is in every sense a ponderous 
tome, enclosing 500 odd pages packed with information 
carefully digested and arranged ; with never a gleam of 
fancy, however, to lighten the valuable but heavy burden, 
and with only a very occasional display of the most abso- 
lutely unconscious and unintentional humour. 

Our author is honest in individual research and most 
impartial in his judgments. Of course, the treasures of 
Gerbert (‘Scriptores Ecclesiastici’) and De Cousse- 
maker (‘Scriptores de Musica’) are freely drawn upon, 
and, equally of course, these learned writers are corrected 
on several points. More ordinary predecessors, like Fétis, 
Jacobsthal, Hans Miiller, Brambach, and others, are either 
completely crushed, politely corrected, or contemptuously 
dismissed, when their opinions or conclusions clash with 
those of Dr. Riemann. 

The importance of the contributions to the develop- 
ment of counterpoint which England made in the early 
centuries is ungrudgingly acknowledged. Indeed, Dr. 
Riemann goes even further under the guidance of 
Giraldus Cambrensis, and attributes to the inhabitants 
of Northern Scotland a “familiarity with polyphonic 
singing, even the children being ready and capable part- 
singers.” He subscribes to the opinion that this art was 
probably an early importation from Scandinavia. 

In view of this admission it is the more curious that 
we must look in vain through the copious index for the 
names of Day, Macfarren, or Prout. True, the books of 
the last-named authority may be classed with his own in 
the author’s words: ‘Of course, I had to deny myself 
any more detailed explanation of the theory which is 
embodied in my own text-books, as these books are acces- 
sible to all and do not yet belong to history.” But the 
others are older. Theoretical study, so advanced in 
England to-day, is certainly a comparatively recent 
development; but Riemann’s countrymen might well 
be astonished at a ‘History of Europe from the 1Xth 
to the XIXth Century’ which dwelt on the deeds of 
Barbarossa and the splendours of the ancient Empire, 
while it omitted all reference to the new German Empire 
with its present energetic ruler merely because it was not 
yet thirty years old! 

Anxious to understand Riemann’s attitude towards Dr. 
Day, I turned up his ‘ Dictionary of Music.’ There I 
find the distinguished theorist called “the author of an 
interesting ‘ Treatise on Harmony,’ in which, with great 
intelligence, he strives after suitable reforms in the method 
of teaching. He replaces thorough-bass figuring by a 
new bass figuring (and from this, unfortunately, he could 
not rid himself) ; in this figuring the identity of the har- 
monic meaning in the various positions of the same chord 
was to be made clear. The sore point (weak point?) of 
his system is the putting forward of the monstrous chord 
of the thirteenth as a formation of chief importance.” 
Mutatis mutandis, and substituting some other “mon- 
strosity” for the chord of the thirteenth, what would Day’s 
‘Dictionary of Music’ have had to say about Dr. Rie- 
mann? I turned to Sir C. Hubert Parry’s paragraph on 
Day’s theory in Grove’s Dictionary to refresh my memory, 
and found the authority to whom all English musicians 
must proudly bow declare that “ whatever may be said 
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of its hypothetical and as yet incompletely substantiated 
views, it must be confessed that no other theory yet pro- 
posed can rival it in consistency and comprehensiveness.” 
Alas! Dr. Parry has evidently not yet found salvation in 
any newer system. 

Dr. Riemann has divided his ‘History of Theory’ 
into three books. The first book treats in seven chapters 
of ORGANUM, DECHANT, FAUXBOURDON. In Chapter 
I.—Digz KIRCHENTONE—he traces the origin of the 
Church tones in the Greek scales—the Systema teleion 
metabolon. mn Chapter II1.—DIE THEORIE DES OR- 
GANUM IM IX. JAHRHUNDERT—we are introduced to 
Gerbert, whose error in supposing Hucbald to have been 
the first to mention ORGANUM is corrected, politely but 
decidedly. It seems that the Monk of Angouléme, the 
philosopher Scotus Erigena, and Regino von Prim are 
earlier authorities on the subject. But all four, and 
others as well, are called in evidence to show by rules, 
precepts, and examples what was the nature of the primi- 
tive ORGANUM. Dr, Riemann sees no ground for the 
suggestion that the Organum was anything else than a 
simultaneous performance of several voices ; he cannot 
admit the possibility of any alternate entry of the voices, 
foreshadowing in a manner the art of fugue, as some 
have maintained. 

Chapter III.—headed ODDO VON CLUGNY, BERNO 
VON REICHENAU, HERMANNUS CONTRACTUS—intro- 
duces us to much controversial matter, and unfolds a 
most interesting page of history. At the outset, Professor 
Hans Miller is reproved for following the belittling spirit 
of the age so far as to try to minimise the importance of 
Hucbald’s writings. Neither he nor Brambach seem to 
have noticed that Berno von Reichenau, whom they seek 
to exalt, owed the most important part of his ‘ Prologus 
in Tonarium’ to Hucbald’s ‘De Harmonica Institutione.’ 
Riemann shows the barefaced plagiar.sm of the later 
writer in three pages of parallel passages, and refers to 
more, in all of which Berno has not even taken the 
trouble to alter the actual words in the passages he 
appropriated from Hucbald’s work written a hundred 
years earlier. 

The shadowy personality of the Abbot, St. Oddo of 
Clugny, now appears on the troubled scene of contro- 
versy. Jacobsthal declares that no one can maintain 
nowadays that Oddo (or Odo) was really the author of 
the famous ‘Dialogus de Musica’; and Miiller and 
Brambach see grave reason to doubt the identity of the 
holy father with the author of what is known as the 
“ Odoistic writings.” But Dr. Riemann is convinced by 
internal and external evidence that they are wrong. They 
have not even the refuge of the critic who declared that 
our world-famed plays: were written “either by William 
Shakspeare or another man of the same name,” because 
Riemann says there was no other Abbot called Oddo 
during the period in which he flourished. He does not 
think it necessary to insist that Oddo himself wrote the 
‘Dialogus, but he is certain that it belongs to the 
work and the circle of workers which the Abbot inspired, 
directed, and ruled. 

Oddo’s fame is something worth fighting for. He is 
credited with having fixed the notation of music by 
Latin capitals and letters, and distinguishing the various 
octaves just as they are distinguished to-day—capitals for 
the octave from A in the bass clef upwards, small letters 
for the higher octave. The third octave (our “ once- 
marked” a) he distinguished by Greek letters. It is also 
in the Odoistic writings that the exact meanings of 
6 rotundum and guadratum are decided. At the same 
period ¢ took the place of a in the scale system, thus 
throwing the semi-tone between ¢ and / instead of, as 


hitherto, between cand @. And Guido d’Arezzo adopted 
other suggestions and expressions of Oddo in his famous 
‘Micrologus’ (which appeared about the year 1024, eighty 
years after Oddo’s death), as well as paying a warm 
tribute to the earlier monk’s memory in his letter, “ De 
ignoto cantu.” 

Dr. Riemann’s eagle eye pierces the gloom of these 
early centuries, and finds his hero a “ personality of 
firm will and clear judgment.” 

A misty period it was, in all truth, in which we dimly 
see ungainly monsters making the fairest landscape 
hideous. What would a /in-de-siécle Sol-faist say to the 
following scheme of names for the notes from C upwards : 
—Re, Siembs, Caemar, Neth, Uciche, Asel, Caphe, Sug- 
gesse, ete, ? 

Ungainly as these antediluvian characters appear, they 
were probably as harmless as the Megatherium, who, as 
we know, was strictly vegetarian in his habits. 

One thing was wanting to complete the service which 
the Odoistic writings rendered to the preparation of the 
materials for music’s development. Polyphony is barely 
touched upon, and no light is thrown upon the art, the 
beginning of which Riemann is convinced he finds as 
early as the time of Hucbald. He brushes the claims of 
Berno von Reichenau aside, as well as the arguments 
which his advocates advance in his favour ; nor has he 
much for Berno’s contemporary, Hermann—Hermannus 
Contractus—the noble monk of Reichenau, who died in 
1054, and whose attempts to systematise the material of 
music should not remain unacknowledged. 

In the fourth chapter—Das ORGANUM IM X,.—XI. 
JAHRHUNDERT—we arrive at last at Guido d’Arezzo 
(died 1050), who is regarded as the founder of our systems 
of notation. A closely reasoned and profusely illustrated 
inquiry shows us the preparation for the gradual evolu- 
tion of counterpoint from the old Organum, the recogni- 
tion of contrary (and oblique) motion, which proved the 
quickening influence, and which was possibly suggested 
by some of the old-fashioned instruments. Gradually we 
find recognized the importance of the octave or unison at 
the beginning and the end of a strain, the musical character 
of intervals other than the fourth and fifth ; and, indeed, 
on all sides we begin to see musical altars erected “to 
the unknown God.” The major and minor thirds begin 
their long reign, and the leading-note which dominates 
our entire system of modern scales makes its first 
appearance. 

Chapter V.—DER DFCHANT IM XII. JAHRHUNDERT 
—traces the development of the more elaborate and com- 
paratively independent DiscaNTus. The interval of the 
fourth, so important in the earlier Organum, now dis- 
appears, and the octave and fifth are recognised as more 
useful. The importance of alternation of intervals 
(instead of a succession of fourths, fifths, etc.), of diatonic 
progression, and of contrary motion is also more and 
more dwelt upon, and so the way is prepared for the 
advent of the art of counterpoint. 

An interesting treatise in old French (included in 
Coussemaker’s history), from which Dr, Riemann gives 
copious extracts, shows the transition stage between 
ORGANUM and DISCANT. It begins quite in Athanasian 
fashion :— Quiconques veut deschanter il doit premier 
savoir qu’est quins et doubles ” :—‘* Whosoever will be a 
discant singer it is necessary before all things that he 
know what is a fif.h and what an octave.” 

The way of salvation, however, was not along the lines 
of fifths and octaves any more than those of fourths, but 
was shown by the authorities who began to make free use 





of thirds—major and minor, And Dr. Riemann is probably 
right in thinking that the influence of suc fopular 
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polyphony as was to be found in England was strong in 
winning for these all-important intervals their rightful 
place. Giraldus Cambrensis speaks with no uncertain 
sound on the subject of polyphonic singing in the north 
of England, and strong confirmation is offered by one of 
the most important Anonymous Treatises in Cousse- 
maker’s collection (No. 4). Riemann returns to the 
subject in Chapter VII. 

Chapter VI.—DIE UMGESTALTUNG DER THEORIE DER 
KONSONANZ UND DISSONANZ IM XIII. JAHRHUNDERT 
—sees the gradual recognition of thirds and sixths as 
consonant intervals—incomplete consonances they were 
called for many generations. The oldest Treatise on 
Discant (middle of the thirteenth century) knows of no 
consonant intervals save the unison, the fifth, and the 
octave, but recognizes that of the others some are more 
and some less dissonant. How important it is, then, to 
find the author of “De Musica Libellus” declare that 
the most essential intervals of consonance are the major 
and minor third, fourth, and fifth, and octave—the unison 
and octave being perfect consonances, the minor and 
major third imperfect, the fourth and fifth only in a sense 
consonant (vol/kommene, unvollkommene, mittlere). If 
it were not for the fact that this author does not mention 
the interval of the sixth, Dr. Riemann would have 
hazarded the assumption that he was one of the Old 
English school. 

We feel as if we were passing out from these dark 
hours before the dawn, when we meet with the names of 
JOHANNES DE GARLANDIA and FRANCO OF COLOGNE. 

The confusion between the Franco of Cologne, the 
Franco of Paris, the Franco who was not called Franco 
at all, and the Franco who merely assumed the name for 
the nonce, is admirably mirrored in the hopelessly in- 
volved sentences which seek to elucidate the mystery. 
But we seem to reach firm ground, so far as the art of 
counterpoint is concerned, in the full and interesting 
account of the 13th century treatise ANONYMUS XIII. 
(Coussemaker). The rules are very advanced, save in 
the matter of thirds and sixths, in which England seems 
long to have been left to her “ splendid isolation.” 

After an appreciative review of the important work 
done by MARCHETTUS OF PAbvUA, the sixth chapter and 
the first book is brought to a close. Dr Riemann says 
that we now stand on the threshold of a new epoch, in 
which the musical feeling of northern nations has become 
the general property of the entire Occident, and has 
broken through the deadening fetters of the old tradition. 

Chapter VII.—GYMEL UND FAUXBOURDON—‘is a kind 
of appendix, in which the author explains these com- 
paratively non-scientific methods of polyphony. Most 
of the material is drawn from English sources, and 
Dr. Riemann does not scruple to quote from English 
treatises in their old-world language. 

“For the ferst thing of alle ye must kno how many cordis 
of discant ther be, As old men sayen’ and as men syng 
now-a-dayes ther be nine; but: whoso wil syng mannerli and 
musikili he may not lepe to te fyfteenth in no manner of discant ; 
for it longith to no manny’s noys.” 

The shadow of consecutive fifths is thrown across the 
next passage :— 

“Also thou maist ascende and descende with all manner of 
cordis excepte two accordis perfyte of one kynde . . . thou must 


consette these accordis togeder and medele hem wel as I shall 
enforme the.” _ 


Giraldus’ compliments to the young of Northern 
England were surely well-deserved if the next passage 
may be believed :— 


‘First to enformea chylde in his counterpoynt, he must ymagyne 
hys unison the eigth note fro the playn-song beneth, hys thyrd the 





sixth note benethe . . . hys qoe even with the plaine-song.. . hys 
thyrteenth the syxth above, hys fyfteenth the eyghth note above the 
playne-song.” 

Most delightful is it to come across such a cheery 
thought in this wilderness as 

“It is fayre and meri singing many imperfite cordis togeder, as 
for to sing three or fower or five thyrds together, a fyfth, or a unyson 
next after. .. . This manner of synging is mery to the singer and to 
the herer.” 

A description of the “Sumer is icumen in,” which 
Dr. Riemann calls a “ Wunderwerk,” and references to 
WILLIAM THE MONK, CHILSTON, HOTHBY, and others, 
with an explanation of the terms GYMEL (Faux- 
bourdon), SIGHT, QUATREBLE, and TREBLE, close this 
first part of our author’s historical inquiry. “ With 
rapid steps we approach real counterpoint, z.¢. that con- 
ception of polyphony suggested by an instinctive feeling 
for the laws of harmony in which our musical sense 
to-day still finds its pleasure and its full satisfaction.” 


(To be concluded.) 








LEEDS MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


THE tenth Musical Festival was held in the Victoria 
Hall from the 5th to the 8th of last month. The final 
full rehearsals took place on Saturday the 1st and Mon- 
day the 3rd, the chorus having a clear day’s rest before 
the performances began. It was intended to extend this 
indulgence to the orchestra, the members of which need 
rest quite as much as the chorus; but the players were 
kept at work until three o’clock on the Tuesday, touching 
up sundry pieces, and accompanying those vocal princi- 
pals absent at the earlier stages of the rehearsals. 

Thechorus was again drawn from the principal towns 
of the West Riding, Leeds furnishing about 150 of the 
total—360, an increase on previous years. The band 
numbered 122, with Mr. W. Frye Parker as principal 
first violin. Sir Arthur Sullivan was again conductor-in- 
chief, and Mr. H. A. Fricker was efficient as organist. 

The festival opened on Wednesday morning the sth 
ult., with the National Anthem, the first stanza sung by 
the sopranos, and the last with full chorus, the second 
being omitted. Very fine was the tone of the choir. 
Mendelssohn’s Z/ijah was selected for the first morning, 
with Madame Albani, Miss Clara Butt, Mr. Ben Davies, 
and Mr. Andrew Black as principals, With the remark 
that the performance was a very fine one the subject 
might be dismissed ; but one or two points claim notice. 
At the outset Miss Butt was absent, having mistaken the 
time of commencing. Miss Ada Crossley was sitting in 
the front seats, and Sir Arthur Sullivan called upon her 
to take the first part. It was rather a trying ordeal, but 
the young artist acquitted herself right well. The other 
detail was having a set of eight singers ready for the 
double-quartet, “ He shall give his angels,” the perform- 
ance going on without the break caused by re-arranging 
the principals. These vocalists were Mesdames A. H. 
Ashworth, Ada Beecroft, Enid Grimshaw, Isa Frood ; 
Messrs. T. Brearley, W. Parker, Chas. Knowles, and J. 
Browning. The low pitch seemed to detract from the 
effect of some of the choruses, but others, notably 
“Thanks be to God,” gained by it. The tone of the 
chorus was round, full, and pure, if less brilliant than when 
Elijah was done in 1892. 

In the evening the first novelty was produced, namely, 
Edward Elgar’s dramatic cantata, Caractacus. The book 
is by H. A. Ackworth, and the story is treated somewhat 
freely, though the scene of the triumph at Rome follows 
history pretty closely. The characters introduced are 
Caractacus, Mr. Andrew Black ; Orbin, a Princely Bard 
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(an imaginary person introduced for dramatic and musi- 
cal purposes), Mr. Edward Lloyd; Eigen, Madame 
Medora Henson, daughter of Caractacus, betrothed to 
Orbin; Archdruid, Mr. John Browning; a Bard, and 
Claudius, Emperor of Rome, Mr. Charles Knowles. It is 
very difficult to compress into few words anything like a 
description of the work. The six scenes deal with the as- 
sembling of the army of Caractacus ; the consulting of the 
omens ; a sylvan scene for youths and maidens while the 
army is engaged with the foe; the return of the defeated 
warriors ; the captivity, and appearance of Caractacus, 
Eigen, and Orbin before the tribunal of Claudius. The 
work ends with a choral epilogue prophetic of the future 
greatness of Britain. The treatment of each scene is 
continuous, and the thematic material is evolved from 
motives which grow with the progress of the work, and 
which are so woven into the texture that only close 
examination reveals the art so artfully concealed. The 
music is remarkable for its vivid colouring and great 
descriptive power. The listener is carried along, and 
forgets to be critical. There may be faults, but a first 


hearing does not reveal them. The pageant march in 


the last scene is very striking, and the love duet is full of 
charm. The work is immensely difficult, but the per- 
formance was very fine, though more finish would have 
added to the orchestral effect. The remainder of the 
programme consisted of the Variations from the Suite, 
Op. 55, by Tschaikowsky; the song “ Die Vatergruft” 
(The Hero’s Rest) by Peter Cornelius, well sung by Mr. 
Plunket Greene and chorus; and the Carnaval Romain 
overture by Berlioz. 

A miscellaneous programme was submitted on Thurs- 
day morning the 6th. It opened with Cherubini’s 
Anacreon overture, which was followed by Palestrina’s 
eight-part Stadat Mater, sung after Wagner’s arrange- 
ment, but without soli parts. To this succeeded the 
second festival novelty, Professor Stanford’s setting of 
the Latin text of the Ze Deum. The work is written in 
commemoration of the sixty years of Her Majesty’s reign. 
It is lofty in conception and scored with great skill. 
There are six main divisions, and some of these consist 
of several closely-connected movements. The opening 
is highly impressive, and a magnificent climax is worked 
up atthe end. The quartet, “Per singulos dies,” is very 
beautiful—indeed, fine musicianship is displayed through- 
out. The principal vocalists were Mesdames Albani and 
Mackenzie, Mr. Edward Lloyd and Mr. Plunket Greene. 
There are no solo numbers, but the quartet is employed 
in alternation or combination with the chorus. The per- 
formance was exceedingly fine, the choral numbers being 
given with splendid tone and precision. The second 
part of the concert began with Liszt’s symphonic-poem, 
“Les Préludes,” beautifully played, and then came the 
third novelty, “ Music,” an ode by Sir Lewis Morris, set for 
soprano solo, female chorus, with organ and harp, by Otto 
Goldschmidt. The words are rather vague, and the 
whole is but a song of three stanzas, The music is grace- 
ful, and as given by Madame Albani and the ladies of 
the chorus, proved agreeable. But it is a small thing, 
and could only have been placed in a festival programme 
out of compliment to the composer, who claims the grati- 
tude of musicians by his revival of Bach’s High Mass in 
B minor, in 1876. The duet, “ How sweet the moonlight” 
(Kenilworth), sung by Madame Albani and Mr. Lloyd, 
and the Masque (Merchant of Venice), with solo for 
the last-named, both by Sullivan, brought the morning’s 
work to an end. 

Thursday evening’s programme began with Dvordk’s 
overture, /z der Natur. The fourth novelty came next. 
This was Alan Gray’s * A Song of Redemption,” being a 





church cantata on J. Mason Neale’s hymn, “ The foe 
behind, the deep before.” Set for soprano solo, chorus, 
and orchestra, the music shows excellent workmanship 
throughout. There is a representative theme beginning 
at the second bar of the prelude, which imparts unity 
to the whole. A good tonal fugue is the final move- 
ment, “His right arm is o’er us,” and there are 
many good points in other choruses; but the solos 
are rather weak melodically, and the work altogether 
lacks the “ divine fire.” It is more suitable for the church 
than for a festival. With Madame Albani as soloist, the 
piece was splendidly performed. A Wagner selection 
concluded the concert. It included the Prelude and 
Death Song (Madame Albani) from 77istan und Isolde ; 
Siegmund’s “ Liebeslied” (Mr. Lloyd), and the closing 
scene of Act III. of Die Walkiire (Miss Brema and Mr. 
Bispham) ; and the “ Huldigungs Marsch.” The whole 
was given with fine effect. 

There were but two compositions in the programme of 
Friday morning, the 7th. The first was Mozart’s so- 
called “ Prague” Symphony, No. 38 of the Breitkopf and 
Hartel edition. In this the string tone was too heavy, 
and much of the delicate grace of the music was lost. 
The second work was Bach’s Mass in B minor. It was 
here that one began to appreciate fully the value of the 
low pitch. The performance of the chorus was superb, 
the tone grand in the extreme, the phrasing and 
“reading” intelligent, and the work was given with 
apparent ease. The soloists, Miss Esther Palliser, 
Madame Marian Mackenzie, Mr. William Green, and 
Mr. Plunket Greene, did their best, and a special word of 
praise is due to Mr. W. Green, who made his festival 
début, He has a good tenor voice, and should attain a 
high position. There were some “cuts” in the work. 

The “Harzreise” Rhapsody of Brahms, with Miss 
Marie Brema as soloist, opened the evening concert, and 
it was finely rendered. A magnificent performance was 
then given of Hubert Parry’s ode, “ Blest pair of sirens,” 
under the conductorship of the composer. Miss Esther 
Palliser sang an “ Ave Maria” from Max Bruch’s cantata 
Das Feuerkreuz, based on an episode in Scott’s “The 
Lady of the Lake.” This was followed by the fifth 
festival novelty — Humperdinck’s Moorish Rhapsody. 
The piece is in two movements, entitled “Elegy at 
Sunset,” and “ Scene in a Moorish Café.” The second 
movement has most character about it, the visions of the 
opium smokers being fancifully depicted. There is great 
ingenuity in working themes in combination, and alto- 
gether the music is extremely clever. The performance 
was good, but might have been better. The last piece in 
the programme was Handel’s ode, “‘ Alexander’s Feast.” 
This, as to the second part, was cut and mauled to the 
destruction of all continuity or sense. Leeds does strange 
things at times. Miss Palliser, Miss Ada Crossley, Mr. 
Ben Davies, and Mr. Andrew Black did their parts well. 

Saturday morning’s work began with Schumann’s 
overture to Genoveva, to which succeeded the sixth 
novelty, Collins’s “Ode to the Passions,” for chorus and 
orchestra, by F. H. Cowen. The music throughout is of 
the best, but the composer is less happy, I.think, in the 
sections dealing with Fear, Anger, and Revenge than in 
those whose subjects are Cheerfulness and Joy. “ Pale 
Melancholy ” is treated with pathetic tenderness, and the 
composer’s full strength is put forth in the final move- 
ment, “‘O Music! sphere-descended maid.” The per- 
formance was extremely good. Next came the seventh 
and last novelty, still another ode, “ The Birth of Venus,” 
by Gabriel Fauré. This was written some years ago, but 
was now performed for the first time in England. The 
music has grace, and a certain sensuous tone suitable to 
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its mythological theme. Miss Palliser, Miss Frood, Mr. 
Brearley, and Mr, Bispham formed the solo quartet. A 
very good performance was given. Beethoven’s Choral 
Symphony formed the second part of the concert. The 
instrumental movements were given with differing de- 
grees of excellence, but the chorus, thanks to the low 
pitch, sang with a beauty of tone, and with an ease, the 
difficult part assigned them, that made the performance 
memorable. The soloists, Mesdames Henson and 
Mackenzie, Messrs. Green and Bispham, were excellent 
in every way. 

The evening programme consisted of Weber’s overture 
to Euryanthe ; the air, “ Divinités du Styx,” A/ceste, Gluck 
(Miss Clara Butt); Danby’s glee, “Awake, olian 
Lyre”; “L’Alouette,” duo from Gounod’s Roméo et 
Juliette (Madame Albani and Mr. Ben Davies); and 
Mendelssohn’s Lodgesang, with Madame Medora Henson 
in addition to the artists just named. 

Generally speaking, the orchestral work was below the 
level of that of Birmingham, but the work of the chorus 
could not be surpassed. The new works were conducted 
by their respective composers, who all came in for the 
customary ovations. That accorded to Mr. Cowen was 
especially significant, having regard to the recent pro- 
ceedings at Manchester. In the seven subscription per- 


formances the hall was sold out at first prices throughout. 
The Festival was a great financial success, and would 
have been equally so artistically had not so many small, 
unimportant pieces been introduced. The arrangements, 
thanks to Mr. F. J. Spark and his associates, were 
admirable in every way. S. S. S. 


LETTER FROM LEIPZIG. 


THE concert season will soon be in full swing. The Liszt- 
Verein gave its first concert on October Ist, and on the 6th 
followed the first Gewandhaus concert, and on the 11th the 
first Philharmonic. The Liszt-Verein, which up to now has 
only opened its doors to out-and-out novelties, presented this 
time quite an altered aspect. Orchestral works by d’Albert, 
Draseke, and Humperdinck were performed, also compositions 
by Rheinberger, Reinecke, and Rudorff, together with songs by 
Hugo Wolf and Weingartner, also Jadassohn, Ph. Riifer, Hans 
Sommer, and others, And this is how the change came about : 
a considerable number of music publishers banded themselves 
together in order to found a society for the performing- rights 
of musical works (which society in the meantime has been 
founded) ; but without paying sufficient heed to the wishes of 
composers. Hofcapellmeister Richard Strauss therefore called 
upon German composers to assemble and in a body to oppose 
certain undesirable, one-sided measures which had been taken. 
In answer to this almost all the distinguished composers of 
Germany met together on September 3oth, at Leipzig, and in 
their honour Strauss, in conjunction with the Liszt-Verein, 
arranged to give a concert, the programme of which should 
consist entirely of works of living composers. It opened with 
Rheinberger’s delightful overture, ‘‘ The Taming of the Shrew,” 
which certainly surpasses the one written by Goetz. There 
followed Carl Reinecke’s pianoforte concerto in c, which diffi- 
cult, yet highly grateful work, was admirably interpreted by 
Herr Fritz v. Bose. The composer, who conducted his work, 
was recalled many times, and greeted with a flourish of trum- 
pets. Fri. Charlotte Huhn, from Dresden, sang Lieder by 
Zumpe, Scholz, Fuchs, and Schillings, but only the one by 
Zumpe gave real pleasure. Humperdinck’s Prelude to Die 
Kinigskinder, which was well received, brought the first part 
of the programme to a close. Herr Rudorff conducted his 
Variations for orchestra? they are skilfully constructed and of 
refined invention, and the composer fully deserved the enthusi- 
astic applause given to him. Of the songs by Reifer, Wein- 
gartner, Jadassohn, and Sommer, which followed, the one by 
Jadassohn met, and justly, with the most success. The interest 
of the music now rapidly declined. The Prelude to d’Albert’s 





** Rubin” contains many fine details, but much that s*f ws over- 
reflection ; and there are ugly effects, especially towards the 
close. The so-called Fubel-Ouverture, by Felix Driseke, is 
utterly joyless from beginning to end, and the amalgamation of 
a theme from Marschner’s “ Templer u. Jiidin ” with the Saxon 
national hymn (the same as ‘‘ God Save the Queen”) proved a 
total failure. , 

The programme of the first Gewandhaus concert, 7% memo- 
riam Bismarck, included the “ Eroica,” the ‘*Coriolan” Overture, 
and the Gitterdimmerung March. Frau Sembrich sang ‘* Ah 
Crudele” from Don Giovanni, and ‘* Casta Diva" from Vorma. 
Her rendering of these airs was excellent, but the association ol 
Mozart, Beethoven, and Wagner with Bellini was unfortunate. 

The first Philharmonic concert under the direction of Han: 
Winderstein took place on October 11th, on which occasion the 
immense Albert Hall was crammed from floor to ceiling. The 
programme opened with Beethoven’s genial Symphony in D. 
The other orchestral works of the evening were: ‘* Die Todten- 
insel,”” symphonic-poem after the portrait of Arnold Bécklin, 
by Andreas Hallén, and the Prelude to Die Meistersinger. It 
is not surprising that the Bécklin picture should stir the creative 
faculties of a composer ; but no one listening to this symphonic- 
poem, without having before him the programme explaining its 
meaning, would be reminded of the Bécklin picture. Although 
the work, written in a thoroughly modern style, and strongly 
reminiscent of Wagner, met with scant applause, it really dis- 
plays talent. Frau Schumann-Heink, from Berlin, sang the 
scena and aria from Max Bruch’s Achizlleus, also Lieder by 
Schubert, Brahms, and Liszt, and, as on the occasion of her 
previous visit, enchanted her audience by the power of her 
well-trained voice, and by her highly sympathetic renderings of 
the various songs. The newly formed orchestra played most 
creditably. It would, of course, be unfair to expect a perfect 
ensemble as yet ; but the players are good, and the conductor is 
an able man, so the best may be expected. 

Herr Heinrich Schwertfeger, the organ virtuoso, gave a 
concert in the Johanniskirche, in which he proved himself an 
accomplished player. Frl. Kathe Handke, vocalist, and Frau 
Paula Ballariny, violinist, contributed materially to the success 
of the concert. 

The Conservatorium, which commenced its half-year’s term 
on October Ist, is more fully attended than ever ; over 150 new 
pupils are said to have entered their names. 





LETTER FROM PRAGUE. 


THE ancient Bohemian capital well maintains its position as a 
city of high artistic aims and achievements. An excellent serial 
performance of Shakespeare’s principal comedies, at the splendid 
Neue Deutsche Theater, directed by Angelo Neumann, included 
The Tempest, with Wilhelm Taubert’s characteristic, refined, and 
melodious music, which should be adopted on every stage 
where the great dramatist’s last work is given. Gluck’s Armida, 
which suffers unquestionably from an absurd libretto, was also 
performed in capital style, with Mathilde Claus, Max Dawison, 
and Wilhelm Elsner in the chief parts, and a sumptuous mise en 
scone, 

At the no less magnificent National (Czechish) Theatre, 
under the management of F. A. Schubert, Psoh/avci, by Karel 
Kovarovic, composer of three more or less successful comic 
operas, is gaining a firm hold on the réfertoire. The subject- 
matter of Psoh/avci (‘* Dogs’ heads ”—the distinctive sign of the 
insurrectionists), which is taken from a Czechish novel, is, how- 
ever, of too essentially local interest (it includes one judicial 
examination, two trials, and the execution of the peasant-agitator 
Jan Sladky Kozina) to secure ready acceptance elsewhere. 
The music, which is marked by considerable dramatic force, is 
principally written on the Leitmotzf system (the most prominent 
theme being obviously ‘‘ borrowed” from Grieg), and hence it 
lacks melodic development in the sense of genuine opera, except 
in the choruses and dances, which are full of charm, life, and 
vigour. Pan (Mr.) Ptak, as the hero of the gruesome story, and 
Pan Benoni, as the tyrant Maximilian Lamingen, were quite 
first-rate. The female interest is of the most subordinate char- 
acter. The ensemble was perfect. Wagner’s Zannhduser was 
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also given at the same house (in the native tongue), with Richard 
Figar-Hofer from Laibach, who sang and acted with distinction, 
in the ¢itle-véle ; Benoni as Wolfram, Frl. Dvofakova. a some- 
what overweighted Elizabeth, and Madame Maturcv4, vocally 
the best Venus I ever hea:d, and she also looked the part to 
perfection. Herappearance in the last act in diminutive puppet- 
size was a distinct mistake of the stage management. 

A genuine treat was the performance of the fine Requiem in 
C minor, Op. 70, by Johann Wenzel Tomaschek (b. 1774, teacher 
at the local Musikschule of Dreyschock, Schulhoff, Tedesco, 
Dr. Ed. Hanslick, and other eminent musicians), which was 
given in the famous old Teyn Church in memory of the late 
Empress Elizabeth. Although written as far back as 1821, this 
Requiem has the beauty and freshness of youth and some 
moments of real grandeur. It deserves, like the same master’s 
Coronation Mass, to be far more widely known. J. BK 


October, 18098. 








OUR MUSIC PAGES. 


Miss AMY ELSIE HORROCKS, whose two-part song 
“ Tragedy” adorns our Music Pages, is still in the prime 
of life, but she has already written much chamber-music, | 
and many charming songs, from among which we may 
mention “ The Skylark’s Wooing,” “ April Showers,” and 
“* Hill-tops,” all like the one now printed, in two parts. In 
“Tragedy,” the peaceful opening symphony seems to 
belie the title, but the words ot the song, by M. C. 
Gillington (Mrs. George Byron), first tell of “little wild 
roses looking out to sea,” and of “glittering sands.” It 
is only at the end, when those roses are swept out to sea, 
and the wild waves utter, as it were, their sad funereal 
chant, that we become aware of anything tragic. Even 
then there is no straining after effect. The voice parts 
throughout are carefully written, and grateful to sing. 








. Rebtews of Hew Music and Pew 
Envitions. 


—— 


Symphonische Tinze tiber norwegische Melodien fiir Or- 
chester. Op.64. VON EDVARD GRIEG. Arranged by 
the composer for four hands. Leipzig : C. F. Peters. 

NEW music from Grieg is always welcome. The com- 

poser, however, has a formidable rival—viz., his earlier 

self. Many of his pieces have become household words, 
and his many admirers, though glad of anything 
fresh from his pen, receive it with a certain hesitation, 
lest it should in any degree cast into the shade well- 
established favourites. This is quite natural, and it was 
the same with Beethoven. His last five sonatas, great 
and wonderful as they are, have never achieved the 
popularity of the so-called ‘‘ Moonlight,” ‘* Waldstein,” 
and “ Appassionata” sonatas, with which musicians, for 
the most part, first become familiar. The symphonic 
dances of Grieg are full of characteristic harmonies, 
wayward rhythms, and quaint melody, and even in 
transcribed form, whereby orchestral colouring—one of 

Grieg’s strong points—is lost, will give great pleasure. 

And they are all three good. In No. 1, the plaintive 

theme of the middle, 472 /ento, section, with its subtly 

harmonised accompaniment, is of exquisite beauty ; and 
the s¢retto working up, previous to the return of the 
vivace, is of fine effect. No. 2 commences with a gentle, 
graceful allegretto. To this succeeds a fii: mosso, notice- 
able for its quaint, humorous character. The dance con- 
cludes, of course, with a repetition of the first section. 
No, 3 has a crisp, almost impish character ; the quiet, ex- 





pressive, somewhat mournful middle portion offers good 


contrast. No. 4, the longest, though the last, is by no 
means the least interesting. The broad opening theme is 
afterwards given out by the bass player in augmentation ; 
the repeated chords, in triplet groups, against the aug- 
mented theme (2) are of curious effect. There is a 
charming inner, or middle movement. 


Liszt: Ab Irato, Etude de Perfectionnement. Edited by 
EDWARD DANNREUTHER. (Edition No. 8226; price, 
net, Is.6d.) London: Augener & Co. 

MUSIC expresses various moods, and the title of this study, 
Ab Irato—t.e. in a rage, or in a fit of temper—sufficiently 
explains the harsh chords, wild passages, also the indica- 
tion, resto impetuoso, as the rate at which the piece is to 
be played. This characteristic study, as Mr. Dannreuther 
mentions in a brief yet interesting note, first appeared in 
Moscheles’ “‘ Méthode des Méthodes,” where it was desig- 
nated Morceau de Salon—Etude de Perfectionnement. 
The title, Ad /rato, was only given to it in the Berlin 
edition of 1852. Mr. Dannreuther gives both versions, the 
one above the other ; the latter, which exceeds the former 
by twenty-eight bars, is, he remarks, “a striking improve- 
ment, showing the growth of Liszt’s technique, and his con- 
stant effort to be emphatic and to avoid’commonplace.” No 
one having any knowledge of Liszt’s pianoforte music would 
expect any study of his to be easy, yet 4d /rato presents 
none of those formidable difficulties which are to be found 
in his Concertos, Fantasias, and most of the Studies. The 
careful editorship of Mr. Dannreuther is a great boon 
to pianists. —_— 

Heller-Album ; Favourite Pianoforte Pieces by STEPHEN 
HELLER. Revised, phrased, and fingered by O. 
THUMER. (Edition No. 6470; price, net, 1s.) London: 
Augener & Co, 

THE first piece in this album is Za Chasse, Op. 29, one 

of the earliest of Heller’s compositions that met with 

popular appreciation and success. He was generally 
known, says Barbedette, his biographer, as “the author of 

‘ La Chasse,’ ” just as in France Schubert was “ the author 

of ‘La Sérénade.’” Here is the superscription to La 

Chasse, taken: from a ballad of Huet le Normand :—- 

“The hounds are let loose, the horns are sounding. 

King Philip, on his fiery hunter, is trying to banish from 

his mind the grief caused by the death of his beloved 

Agnes de Méranie.” The life and excitement of the 

chase is fully reflected in the music; and there is also 

the note of sorrow. Of the transcription of Schubert’s 

La Truite (* Die Forelle”) nothing new can be said ; its 

excellent qualities, to say nothing of the enchanting 

Schubert melody, have secured favour for it of a lasting 

kind. The third piece, also atranscription, “ Auf Fliigeln 

des Gesanges,” is, perhaps, only a shade less popular. 

Players will find the finger and phrase marks of Mr. O. 

Thimer most helpful. §©=——— 

Child Life (Kinderleben). 24 Original Pieces for the 
Pianoforte. By T. KULLAK. Newly revised by 
CORNELIUS GURLITT. Nos. 13—24. Op. 81: No. 
13, A Prayer ; No. 14, The Little Traveller ; No. 15, 
Grandmamma tells a Ghost Story; No 16, Running 
a Race; No. 17, Opening of the Children’s Ball ; 
No. 18, Dream-angels: No. 19, Cheerfulness ; No. 
20, The Nightingale in the Copse ; No, 21, Spinning 
Song ; No. 22, A Goblin up the Chimney ; No. 23, 
The Little Huntsmen ; 24, The Little Ropedancer. 
(Folio Edition, each, 1s.) London: Augener & Co. 

WE have already called attention to this set of pleasant 

little pieces now published separately. “If at first you 

don’t succeed, try, try, try again,” says the proverb. 

Mr. Kullak has, however, done better, for he was success- 

ful with his first set, tried again, and with the same 
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result. The twelve numbers now under notice are quite 
as attractive as the earlier ones, And they all have 
titles which sufficiently indicate their character. It is 
unnecessary to refer to them again in detail. We will 
only mention No. 15, “Grandmamma tells a Ghost 
Story,” for in these days of realistic music, or, as it is 
termed, music ona “ poetic” basis, this little piece offers 
an excellent specimen ; the “ goes to sleep” coda is as 
pardonable as the “bird” coda in the Pastoral Sym- 
hony. —— 
ype Walzer (Valse Lente). By F. KIRCHNER. 
Op. 785. London: Augener & Co. 
For teachers in search of a waltz, not difficult, elegant, 
and effectively written, this is the very thing. Kirchner 
possesses the gift, none too common, of composing 
music which is light and tasty, and yet free from all 
vulgarity. ———— 
Perles Musicales, Recueil de Morceaux de Salon pour 
Piano. No.85, Capucine—Légende, by TH. KULLAK; 
No. 86, Humoresgue, Op. 31, No. 1, by S. COLERIDGE 
TAYLOR; No. 87, Welodies polonaises (Glanes de 
Woronince), by FRANZ Liszt ; and No. 88, Mélodie 
(Melody), Op. 72, No. 1, by ARNOLD KRUG. 
London : Augener & Co. 
IN Kullak’s Capucine, the quiet, passionless, opening 
phrase, from which the principal section is practicaily 
evolved, seems a reflection of the cold cloister, while in 
the strains which follow, one might form a mental picture 
of the poet’s 
“ Pensive Nun, devout and pure, 
Sober, steadfast, and demure,” 
After a while the key turns from major to minor, and the 
time becomes um poco pitt vivace. inthe effective fugato 
passages there are traces of a mind agitated by some 
unwelcome thought, but gradually the music, amid, as 
it were, the sound of convent bell, calms down and ends, 
pianissimo, with a broad plagal cadence. 

All great men, whether in literature or art, have shown 
a sense of humour. Mr. Taylor possesses it, and this, 
together with his other gifts and sound training, will help 
him materially on his road to fame. Humour gives life 
to a work, helps to hide the art, and indirectly influences 
for good even music of a serious character, Ina piece 
entitled Humoresgue there is, of course, a chance for 
sptcial display, aud here we have signs of it in various 
ways—in the ev: r-changing rhythm, in the sudden yet, 
by enharmonic means, smooth modulations, and also in 
the frequent pauses and even pause-bars. The middle 
sec ion, with its graceful theme and quaint tonality, forms 
a pleasant interlude. 

Liszt’s transcription of a taking Polish melody is one 
of the few pieces in which the king of pianists con- 
descended to remember that wh:t was technical sport 
to him is technical pain to most pianists. The name 
of Liszt on the title-page of a piece generally acts as a 
warning to keep away from it. Players, however, of no 
special pretension may venture on the transcription, and 
with little trouble master it ; the music is attractive and 
showy. 

Krug’s piece is sngularly engaging. The melody is 
fresh and flowing, and it is enhanced by pleasant har- 
monies. The music is not at all difficult, but to render 
it justice a player must have delicate fingers and a good 
feeling for rhythm. Fortunate is the composer who has 
something to say; still more fortunate he who knows the 
best way of saying it. The writing for the instrument in 
Mélodie shows skill and tact. 

These four pieces are appropriately designated Per/es, 


yet, fortunately for those who purchase them, not of great 
price, : 





Mélodie und Capriccio fiir Violoncell mit Pianoforte 
Begleitung. Von OSKAR BRUCKNER. Op. 42. 
London : Augener & Co. 

THE first number opens with a broad, flowing, and 

attractive theme. The pianoforte has quiet arpeggio 

chords by way of accompaniment, yet here and there it 
has importance of its own. The middle section in the 
relative key of B minor is an excellent contrast ; there is 
change of measure from duple to triple, there are synco- 
pations as opposed to the previous smooth rhythm, and, 
further, the pianoforte here vies with the stringed instru- 
ment in the making of melody. The Capriccio opens 
in light, lively manner, and in a showy one for the ’cellist, 
who has passages of running or repeated notes, while 
the pianoforte player, for the most part, has the theme. 

In the middle section, in slower ‘emo, fine broad 

phrases are assigned to the ’cello. 


Due Pezzi facili per Violino con accompagnamento dt 
Pianoforte. Op.9. Da G. De-Angelis. No. 1, 
Berceuse ; No. 2, Gavotta, (Edition No. 7325 ; price 
2s., net), London: Augener & Co. 

THESE are two pleasing little pieces. Complex music is 

all very well in its way, and to some composers intricate 

rhythms and elaborate harmonies are the natural out- 
come of their temperament and mode of thought. Simple 
music, however, such as we have now before us, is by no 
means to be despised. To write in a plain, frank-hearted 
style is a gift rather than an acquirement. The ZBerceuse 

_—_ smooth, and delicate, and the Gavotta light and 

ainty. - 

Pale on Scottish Melodies, for Violin, with Piano- 
forte accompaniment. By A. MorratT. London: 
Augener & Co. 

THE national melodies of Scotland have a freshness and 

charm which have endeared them not only to Scotchmen, 

but to music-lovers of every clime, and even to the 
greatest composers. This Fantasia, therefore, in which 
are to be found “The Flowers of the Forest,” “John 

Anderson, my Jo,” “For the Sake o’ Somebody,” 

“Bonnie Wee Thing,” and, by way of conclusion, the 

lively “Countess ot Sutherland’s Reel,’ will not go 

a-begging. The pianoforte part is well written and 
attractive. oe 

Das Kind der Berge: Lieder Cyclus aus “ Haugtussa” 
Erzahlung von Arne Garborg, fiir eine Singstimme 
mit Pianofortebegle'tung, componirt von EDVARD 
GRIEG. Op. 67. Leipzig: C. F. Peters. 

No. 1, Lockung (Allurement), tells the old story of the 

ardent lover who requests the mountain-maid to leave 

her home and roam with him. In the setting of this 
tirst poem the agitated svuul of the lover is well repre- 

sented by the opening ascending and, after rise of a 

semitone, descending minor phrase, supported by heavy 

chords ; and his lighter mood by a tripping theme in 

major, accompanied by soft arpeggio chords. In No. 2 

we have a description of the Mountain Maid—of the 

“strange, gloomy calm” of her countenance, of the 

“veiled gleam” of her eyes. The quiet setting of the 

words is tinged with melancholy. Grieg often produces 

striking effects by simple means; the chromatic passing 
notes in bars 2, 3, 6, 7, and 9 of page 9 offer good illus- 
tration. The simple folk character of No. 3, “Amorg 
the Bilberries,” is quite refreshing. No. 4, “The Tryst,’ 
has a most expressive accompaniment ; it is at first soft 
and dreamy, but there is a rapturous outbreak of melody 
as the subject of the maiden’s thoughts stands before 
her. In No. 5, “‘ Love,” there are some fine contrasts ; 
the broad section in 3 measure claims special notice. 
* Kid Dance,” No. 6, is bright and characteristic. No.7, 
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“An Evil Day,” is sad and sombre; the maiden has 
been deserted by her lover. The last number, “The 
Mountain Brook,” effectively closes the cycle ; the echo- 
ings, in the accompaniment, of vocal phrases recall 
Schubert, a composer whom, of course, Grieg idolizes. 








@Operas and Concerts, 


—_-—— 


CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 


Ir was a little unfortunate on October 8th, when the Crystal 
Palace Concerts started for the present season, that many 
musical people were still detained at Leeds. The great attrac- 
tion of the concert was the appearance of Herr Rosenthal, and 
we expected to have seen a larger audience, even after allowing 
for the gaps caused by the visitors to Leeds. Herr Rosenthal’s 
chief solo’ was the Concerto in B flat minor by Scharwenka. 
It was not quite a novelty at the Palace, having been performed 
there by both Mr. Dannreuther and Mr. Frederick Dawson. Ifthe 
Concerto scarcely reaches the classical standard, it is wonder- 
fully effective, the solo portions affording the pianist great oppor- 
tunities for a brilliant display of execution. Of course Herr 
Rosenthal easily conquered its many difficulties, astonishing and 
delighting his auditors so much that, after an extraordinary scene 
of enthusiasm, he returned many times to the platform, and the 
bulk of the audience would gladly have heard him repeat the 
last movement. His second piece was the extremely difficult 
‘*Don Juan” fantasia of Liszt, in which Herr Rosenthal was 
heard at his best, his execution being truly wonderful, This 
time he found himself unable to resist the clamorous demands of 
the audience, and gave in response a Berceuse of Henselt, a 
composer who should be more frequently heard. The appear- 
ance of the pianist was an extremely successful one, and it is 
just possible he may perform again at the Palace, although at 
present he leaves for the United States. The orchestral portions 
of the concert were especially interesting, Schumann’s beautiful 
**Rhenish ” Symphony being the principal item. It was con- 
ducted by Mr. Manns with his accustomed taste and skill. The 
popular conductor had an enthusiastic reception. Another piece 
was Mr. German's ‘‘ Fantasia upon March Themes,” a very 
spirited orchestral work originally heard, as many musical 
readers will remember, at a Philharmonic Concert last year, 
when it was supposed to represent the national rejoicings over 
Her Majesty’s Jubilee. The Prelude to Parsifal was also in- 
cluded ; but, considering how much enthusiasm has been mani- 
fested elsewhere this season for the works of Wagner, the 
reception of this item was somewhat cold. Mdlle. Christianne 
Andray was the vocalist, and did herself great credit. She 
has a cultivated soprano voice, and in compositions of Victor 
Jonciéres and Paisiello she charmed the audience by her vocal 
facility and excellent expression. The second concert opened 
with the Dead March in Sau/, performed in memory of the 
Queen of Denmark. Then came Beethoven's immortal ‘‘ Eroica” 
Symphony, magnificently played and conducted to perfection. 
M. César Thomson, who was to have appeared, was suffering 
from a violent cold; M. Sauret took his place, and performed 
the Concerto in G minor by Max Bruch. He was also so suc- 
cessful in the Rondo Capriccioso of Saint-Saéns that the audi- 
ence insisted upon its repetition. Mr. Andrew Black and Miss 
Maria Berg sang an abbreviated version of the duet between the 
Dutchman and Santa from the second act of Zhe Flying Dutch- 
man. The lady also sang Schubert’s ‘Young Nun,” and 
**Solveig’s Song" by Grieg. The Triumphal March from 
Mr. Elgar's Leeds cantata ‘‘ Caractacus” was brilliantly played, 
and the effective Fantasia for trumpet and organ by Mr. Couldery 
was well received. The composer, formerly a student at the 
Royal Academy of Music, had a complimentary greeting. 


Mr. Couldery would have treated the composition in the ordi-: 


nary concert-style, but he feared it might be too trying for the 
trumpet performer, Mr. Morrow, who acquitted himself 
extremely well. Mr. Hedgcock, organist, played with his 
customary ability. Mr. Couldery has displayed considerable 
talent in this fantasia, especially in the coda, where he effec- 
tively introduces orchestral combinations. 





MR. EDWARD LLOYD’S RETIREMENT, 


TENORS usually sing as long as the public will listen to them, 
and we have at the present moment an example of a once 
famous tenor who continues to appear in public, although the 
beautiful voice that a few years ago so charmed his auditors is 
now little more than a faint echo of the tone formerly so full, 
rich, and expressive. It is certainly to be regretted that 
Mr. Sims Reeves, at eighty years of age, still takes engage- 
ments in the concert-room. He has been singing at the Pro- 
menade Concerts recently, and so faithful are our audiences to 
old favourites that Mr. Reeves was cordially greeted. But 
Mr. Edward Lloyd, after a brilliant career, has resolved to retire 
in his prime. It is true some time will yet elapse ere he finally 
ceases to sing, as he will undertake a concert tour in the pro- 
vinces lasting for nearly two years; and in the season of 
1900 he will give his London farewell concert at the Albert 
Hall, after which event the popular tenor will adopt the life of 
a country gentleman, having purchased a large and beautiful 
estate at Tunbridge Wells. Always fond of country life and 
rural sports, he will, we trust, long enjoy his retirement, fol- 
lowed by the good wishes of thousands. Mr. Lloyd came of 
a musical family, his gifts being hereditary. His father, 
Mr. Richard Lloyd was principal tenor of Westminster Abbey, 
where Mr. Edward Lloyd himself was a choir boy. As a tenor 
he sang in the choir of St. Andrew's, Wells Street, under the late 
Sir Joseph Barnby, and also at the Chapel Royal. It is a sin- 
gular fact that he gained his fame with scarcely any instruction. 
His natural capacity as « vocalist served him so well that he 
has risen to distinction with little training. His voice was of 
fine quality, and he was able to use it artistically from his 
boyhood. In his case Nature has done nearly everything. 





PROMENADE CONCERTS. 


THE Promenade Concerts at Queen’s Hall have, in popular 
parlance, “beaten the record.” The success has been well 
merited, for we cannot remember any series of Promenade 
Concerts in which such uniform excellence has been remarked in 
the orchestral performances, the band being first rate, both in 
tone and execution, while the services of Mr. Wood as conductor 
cannot be too highly commended. The special concerts devoted 
to the works of famous composers have been continued, and one 
of the most successful of these was the selection from Tschai- 
kowsky, on Wednesday, October 12th. The increasing popu- 
larity of the Russian composer was shown by the presence of an 
enormous audience. The selections from his works included the 
‘*Nut-cracker ” Suite and the expressive ‘‘ Pathetic” Symphony, 
which has seldom been played so well. These concerts ended 
on Saturday, October 15th, with Mr. Newman’s benefit, when 
an excellent programme for the orchestra was given. A graceful 
serenade from Chapi’s ‘‘ Fantasia Morisca” was played by the 
Gomez Clarinet Quartet, the vocal music being of greater 
importance than usual. M. Brozel, the popular tenor, proved 
how greatly he has advanced as a vocalist in the scene ‘‘ The 
Forging of the Sword” from Siegfried. The audience became so 
enthusiastic that Mr. Brozel was induced to repeat it, although a 
very arduous effort. Mr. Grover, another very promising tenor, 
succeeded admirably in Gounod’s ‘‘ Lend me your aid.” There 
was an immense audience, and Mr. Newman may be warmly 
congratulated upon the results of the season. He has, like the 
late Earl of Beaconsfield, ‘‘ educated his party” so thoroughly 
that Promenade Concert supporters would now despise the kind 
of music that was once considered good enough. 





RICHTER CONCERTS. 


THE first of the autumn series of Richter Concerts was given at 
Queen’s Hall, on Monday, October 17th, with remarkable 
success. When the celebrated conductor stepped on to the 
orchestra he was greeted with cheers and applause of the most 
enthusiastic kind, and when the concert commenced with the 
overture to Zannhiuser it was speedily ascertained that the 
orchestra was in splendid form. Never have we _ heard 
Wagner's beautiful overture played with greater effect. Dr. 
Richter had the score before him, but he knows every note by 
heart, and every shade of tone and expression received the 
fullest attention, the performers evidently having the most 
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erfect confidence in their chief. The second item was the 
introduction to the third act of Die Meistersinger, exquisitely 
played, while the ‘‘ Vorspiel und Liebestod ” from 7ris‘an was 
rendered to perfection. The ‘‘Good Friday” music from 
Parsifal was included in the scheme, and the symphonic suite 
entitled “ Scheherazade,” by Rimsky-Korsakoff, a fanciful work 
founded upon scenes from ‘‘ The Arabian Nights,” which dis- 
played to advantage the brilliant qualities of the orchestra, 
although it must be confessed the work is emphatically ‘‘ pro- 
gramme music.” The composer has attempted to describe scenes 
and events beyond the province of instrumental music. The 
story of Sindbad and of Prince Calender are illustrated 
cleverly, but the ‘Shipwreck on the Loadstone Rock, which 
is surmounted by an equestrian Statue of a mailed Warrior” 
too severely taxes the resources even of an orchestral composi- 
tion. The work was performed under Mr. Wood’s direction at 
Queen’s Hall two years ago, and Dr, Richter has conducted it 
on a previous occasion. But there are many works which are 
more worthy of the Richter orehestra. After the Russian 
music the ‘‘Eroica” Symphony of Beethoven carried the 
audience into a loftier world of music, and its performance was 
altogether noble. One reservation only must be made. It 
was felt that occasionally the violins did not sound quite so 
resonant and brilliant as on some previous occasions, and the raised 
platform system for the strings, which has been before adopted, 
may be worthy of being again resorted to. This is, however, 
the only defect that can be mentioned in a performance 
otherwise supremely excellent. At the second concert a pianist 
new to London, Herr Ernest de Dopnanyi, chose Beethoven's 
Concerto in G. Tschaikowsky s interesting Suite in c, Op. 55, 
the overture to Die Meistersinger, and the remarkable sym- 
phony, ‘‘ Harold in Italy,” by Berlioz, were the chief items of an 
admirable programme. For the last concert, October 31st, the 


Symphony in A of Beethoven is announced. All the other items 
are by Wagner. 


THE CARL ROSA COMPANY. 

THE reorganized troupe has had-a brief season in London at 
the Grand Theatre, Islington. The new managing director, 
Dr. Osmond Carr, is making arrangements with Mr. Arthur 
Collins, at Drury Lane Theatre, for a series of operas on a 
grand scale at Easter, when it is proposed to give Der Ring des 
Nibelungen, complete advantage being taken of the new electric 
appliances at Drury Lane, which will enable the company to 
introduce the beautiful scenic effects required in Wagner’s great 
work. Respecting the Islington campaign, criticism is not 
needed, all the operas being familiar. The most cheering fact 
we have to record is that large audiences filled the theatre, and 
gave the artists a most cordial reception. We have every 
reason to anticipate an equally successful campaign at Drury 
Lane, where the late Sir Augustus Harris always found a brief 
season of English opera popular. 


M. DE PACHMANN’S CONCERT. 


THE famous pianist gave a Chopin recital at St. James’s Hall 
on Saturday, October 15th. He has long been regarded as the 
most successful interpreter of the delightful Polish composer, 
and on this occasion he performed no less than nineteen of 
Chopin’s works so exquisitely as to justify the commanding 
place he holds in the ranks of modern pianists. Among the 
finest examples of his artistic powers may be mentioned the 
splendid Polonaise in A, the charming Berceuse, Op. 57, the 
Barcarole in F sharp, Op. 60, and the well-known study on the 
black keys from Op. 10, which being encored, was followed by 
the study in c sharp minor, from Op. 25. A couple of the waltzes 
were also rendered with the utmost brilliancy. The execution 
of a long programme was not enough for the audience, and 
M. de Pachmann therefore played the Scherzo and Rondo from 
Weber’s Second Sonata in A flat, which were greatly appre- 
ciated, the more so as Weber’s fine pianoforte-music is now so 
rarely heard. . 


PRINCE OF WALES’S THEATRE. 


ON the first a of the new comic opera, Zhe Royal 
Star, we could not speak quite favourably of the performance, 
chiefly owing to the feebleness of the libretto, but that defect 








has been amended, and now the book of the opera is much 
brighter, while the music, which went fairly well from the first, 
has won considerable popularity, owing to its brightness and 
melodious flow. 





SAVOY THEATRE. 


THE revival of Zhe Sorcerer of Messrs. Gilbert and Sullivan has 
proved a great success, and it speaks volumes for the music that 
it sounds as fresh and attractive as when it was first heard, over 
twenty years ago. There are portions of Sir Arthur Sullivan’s 
work which have not been surpassed by the most famous 
Continental composers, and the wit and whimsicality of Mr. 
Gilbert’s jokes and lyrics please as much as ever. No wonder 


_ Savoy audiences prefer Gilbert and Sullivan operas to all 
others. 


ROYAL ACADEMY LECTURES. 

A SERIES of lectures at the Royal Academy of Music Concert. 
Room, Tenterden Street, was commenced by Mr. Walter 
Macfarren, and have been continued by Mr. Corder. Mr. 
Macfarren’s opening subject was ‘The King’s Scholars of the 
Royal Academy,” in which the ‘lecturer gave interesting 
accounts of musicians who had won the scholarship since the 
Academy was founded. Some of these have risen to distinction 
in the musical world. The other lectures were devoted to 
composers who have written for the pianoforte, and selections 
from their works were given by students. Mr. Macfarren was 
unfortunately suffering from a severe cold at his second lecture, 
but his discourse was received with enthusiasm. 


MISCELLANEOUS MUSICAL ITEMS. 
CuRIOUS operatic experiments are being made at the present 
day. At Copenhagen, for instance, the prima-donna, in an 
opera by Herr Louis Schytte, had no assistance from tenor, 
basso, or chorus. After a brief overture, the lady sang for 
about three-quarters of an hour, and the opera came to an end. 
—Dr. Richter has been offered handsome terms—we believe 
41,500 per annum—to conduct the Hallé concerts, but it is 
doubtful whether the great conductor can accept the post, owing 
to his other important engagements.—The touch of a pianist 
used to be considered of great importance, but how the Ameri- 
can ladies will acquire a good touch if they wear the newly- 
invented india-rubber coverings for their fingers we cannot 
imagine.—M. Massenet is engaged upon an opera which has for 
its libretto the ‘‘ Three Musketeers” of Dumas.—Madame 
Melba has changed the date of her farewell concert, which will 
take place on November 2nd, owing to the hall being engaged 
on the date originally announced.—Mr. E. Kreuz gave an 
excellent ‘‘ Viola recital” on the 18th ult. He played a 
new ‘*Ballade” of his own for viola, and, with Miss 
Marie Motte, performed his new set of six ‘* Norwegian 
Dances,” for violin and piano.—Madame Albani started on her 
provincial tour on Monday, October 17th, commencing at the 
south-coast towns. When the party reach Scotland, a con- 
cert will be given at Balmoral, by command of the Queen.— 
The charming soprano Madame Amy Sherwin will reach 
England about the middle of November, after a brilliantly 
successful tour in the colonies—Mr, Lamond, who has been 
very successful in Germany, starts on a provincial tour in 
England in the latter part of November.—We hear with much 
pleasure that Mr. Arthur Chappell anticipates greater support 
than he received last year. He has complete confidence in the 
Saturday Popular Concerts, for which he has made most impor- 
tant engagements, including Lady Hallé, Madame Pancera, the 
Joachim Quartet, MM. Pachmann, Borwick, and Becker. The 
first concert was announced for October 29th Onthesame date 
Mr. Newman’s Saturday afternoon concerts were to commence. 
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awkward comparisons with the Royal Opera. Far better 
chosen were two of the numerous promised novelties 
given thus far—Tschaikowsky’s Onegin, a decided suc- 
cess ; and the one-act, Zhe Sirike of the Smiths, text by 
Victor Léon, after Frangois Coppée’s poem, “ La Gréve 
des Forgerons,” music by Max Joseph Beer, which, 
though lacking in originality, displays, like the libretto, 
dramatic life, and, whilst generally declamatory, contains 
some pleasing tunes, of which Herr Luria in particular 
made excellent use. The chorus is likewise skilfully 
treated. In Halévy’s somewhat antiquated La /uive, 
Alberti as Eleazar was the best.—Franz Schalck, of 
Prague, has been engaged as conductor of the Royal 
Opera for ten years from October Ist, 1899, after the 
termination of his contract with Maurice Grau at New 
York.—At the first Royal Symphony Concert, under Felix 
Weingartner, a concerto for two solo violins, violoncello, 
and stringed orchestra, by Handel, was most warmly 
received.—The Symphony Orchestra, under Carl Zimmer, 
has opened its winter season. A new “ Meditation” for 
strings and organ, by Arthur Bird, proved an effective 
novelty. M. Jaffé’s overture to his opera, Das Katchen 
von Heilbronn, was likewise successfully given for the 
first time.—The concerts of the “ Philharmonie,” con- 
ducted by M. D. Rebicek, have also resumed operations. 
—The “Berlin Sangerchor,” numbering seventy voices, 
directed by Karl Schwarzmeier, performed at their suc- 
cessful ‘‘ Folksongs” concert many original and adapted 
works.—The Klindworth-Scharwenka Konservatorium 
announces, as usual, a large selection of novelties for 
their forthcoming three “ Vereinsabende ”—to wit, string 
quartets by Fritz Hempel and Dr. Frank L. Limbert; 
pianoforte trios by Eduard Behm and Konrad Heubner ; 
violin sonata by Eduard Behm; violin suite by Hans 
Hermann ; pianoforte solos by Alexander Staiger and 
Adolf Stemler ; vocal quartet cycle with viola and piano- 
forte, by Arno Reutsch ; duets for treble and tenor with 
pianoforte, by Ludwig Neuhoff ; and songs by Dr. Leopold 
Schmid', Georg Stolzenberg, and Hans Hermann. The 
pianist-composer, Xaver Scharwenka, who had settled 
in New York in 1891, will resume the post of director and 
teacher. He brings with him his third (new) pianoforte 
concerto in C sharp minor.—The Allgemeine Deutsche 
Musikverein offers a prize of 1,000 marks for a symphonic 
work, 600 marks for a concerto for one or more “ strings” 
with orchestra, 300 marks for a vocal scena with orches- 
tra, 500 marks for a chamber work without piano.—-In- 
stead of the contemplated joint monument to the musical 
trinity, Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven, each master is to 
have a separate monument by Rudolph Siemering.—The 
eminent critic and edutor of the Ad/yemeine Musikzeitung, 
Oito Lessmann, addresses, in reference to Miss Mary 
Dufi’s concert, a most appropriate appeal to the Berlin 
critics to treat henceforth with dead silence all perform- 
ances falling short of a certain artistic standard, and 
thereby to stem the tide of unripe public appearances. 
Will it receive due appreciation? It is to be feared, mot! 

Potsdam.—The Berlin composer, Gustav Kulenkampf, 
has been appointed conductor of the local Philharmonic 
Society. 

Leipzig.—The vocal union “Arion” gave a brilliant 
farewell festival to its director, Dr. Paul Klengel, who 
left for New York. Among the honorary members, 
Prof. Reinecke, Schreck, and Richard Miiller were present. 
Dr. Klengel has been replaced at the Singakadeimie by 
Hans Winderstein, conductor of the Philharmonie. 

Dresden.—The Royal Opera celebrated the 350th anni- 
versary of its existence with special éc/at under the 
direction of Ernst Schuch and Adolf Hagen, Court 
Kapellmeisters since 1873 and 1883 respectively, with 





the assistance of the vocalists Mmes. Malten, Wedekind, 
Wittich, MM. Scheidemante!, Anthes, and of the pianist 
Mary Krebs. Finished performances were given of com- 
positions of previous conductors : Heinr. Schiitze (1617), 
the father of German music and composer of the first 
German opera, Daphne, published in 1627; Joh. Adolf 
Hasse (1730), husband ot the famous singer Faustina 
Hasse (his salary was 12,000 thalers) ; C. M. von Weber ; 
Heinr. Marschner; C. G. Reissiger ; Richard Wagner 
(1843-9), who conducted Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony at 
the three hundred years’ Jubilee in 1848; Julius Rietz 
(1860). The large receipts will be added to the 
Wagner Monument Fund.—The famous prima donna, 
Schuch Proska, wife of the musical director of the Royal 
Opera, which she entered about twenty-five years ago 
straight from the school of Frau Marchesi, is about 
bidding farewell to her artistic career. Her very success- 
ful tour in England in 1881 will be remembered by many. 
—The Dresden contingent of the Saxon “ Elbgau”’ Vocal 
Union gave at its concert choruses by C. H. Doring, 
Schumann, Kremser, etc.—The violinist Rappoldi has 
given up his quartet society, as well as his position as 
leader of the Royal Opera, through ill-health. Lewinger, 
of Leipzig, is to occupy the latter post.—A memorial tablet 
was unveiled at the birthplace of Edmund Kretschmer, 
composer of the opera Die Folkunger. 

Munich.—The Court Theatre has celebrated the 120th 
anniversary of its foundation. A gallery of fine portraits 
of the most remarkable artists who had appeared was 
opened.— Max Erdmannsdorfer has resigned his post as 
Court-Kapellmeister—The Weimar conductor, Bernh. 
Stavenhagen, has entered upon his functions at the 
Royal Opera. 

Hamburg.—In reference to the splendid performance of 
Die Meistersinger, which opened the season, Siegfried 
Wagner had been invited to conduct ; but as he insisted 
upon stipulating for an extra number of rehearsals of a 
work so perfectly familiar to every member of the com- 
pany, his presence was dispensed with.—Tte fluently- 
written three-act comic opera, Der Prinz wider Willen, 
by Otto Lohse, former conductor of the Town Theatre, 
met with a friendly reception. 

Frankfort o/M.—At the initiative of Prof. Bernhard 
Scholz, a “ Volkschor” for the performance of folksongs 
was founded, numbering so far about 120 subscribers. 

Karlsruhe.—Ferd. Raimund’s poetic fairy tale, “ Die 
Getesselte Fantasie,” provided by Felix Mott! with music 
adapted from Schubert’s works, was received with great 
favour. 

Mayence.—The pianoforte-maker, W. Miller, in con- 
sequence of the intervention of the Lorizing biographer, 
Dr. Wilhelm Kleefeld, of Berlin, has surrencered on 
certain conditions his rights to the score of Lortzing’s 
posthumous opera, Regina, in favour of the composer’s 
heirs. The opera is down for performance at the Royal 
Opera, Berlin, next winter. It has not, however, as 
generally stated, been “only recently” discovered ; indeed, 
its existence has been known for the last fi‘teen years. 
A duet from it has actually been sung at a concert 
here, and the production of the entire work at Augsburg 
was only stopped through change of the directorate. 
Attention was again directed to it by the recent Lortz:ng 
revivals, 

Mannheim.— According to the statements of the Baden 
Vocal Union, it includes 352 societies ot 10,400 voices. 
The next festival is to be held in two years, when the 
new local concert hall will be ready.—According to th 
Ninth Annual Report, the Konservatorium had in 1897-8 
164 pupils with 17 teachers. 

Wurgburg.—A memorial tablet has been affixed to the 
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house of the composer Abbé Georg Joseph Vogler (1749- 
1814). He, has a monument at Darmstadt, where he 
conducted the Court opera, 

Zwickau.—/1.750 sterling have so far been collected 
for the Robert Schumann monument, which is to be un- 
veiled on the goth anniversary of the master’s birth (8th 
June, 1909). Three prizes of £60, £40, and £25 sterling 
have been offered for the best designs. 

Eisenach.— The Wagnerian tenor, Max Alvary, once a 
favourite “ Siegfried ” in London—a part which he had 
performed over 100 times in America—is said to be in a 
sad plight, owing to an incurable malady, coupled with a 
large family. A subscription is to be started in Germany. 

Halle a/S.—At the concert of the Students’ Choral 
Union “ Fridericiana,” a ballad, Be/sazar, by H. Zollner, 
was the most important feature. 

Hildesheim.—A Conservatorium is to be opened with 
municipal aid under Professor Schotte. 

Remscheid.—The baritone, Carl Schneider, aged 94, 
gave a concert. His voice has still some freshness and 
power. He is the senior of the doyen of musical com- 
posers, J. P. Hartmann, of Copenhagen, professor and 
organist, who is still actively engaged in his various 
duties ; and likewise of the pianist Anton de Kontski, 
composer of Le Reveil du Lion, who is touring in the Far 
East. 

Vienna.—Boieldieu’s Dame Blanche has been revived 
with great care by Gustav Mahler, after a ten years’ rest 
—first produced at Paris in 1825, where it has nearly 
reached its 2,0ooth representation. Frau Sedlmair, Herren 
Naval and Grengg, were the chief vocalists. The above- 
named director, conductor, and innovator, G. Mahler, 
who produced the Mbelungen cycle with, perhaps, 
unrivalled effect, has won the hearts of the scene- 
shifters and other mechanics concerned by a donation 
of 100 florins, from his own pocket, in consideration 
of the extra amount of labour entailed by these 
performances. He succeeds Dr. Hans Richter, at 
the unanimous request of the band, in the direction 
of the celebrated Philharmonic Concerts, which the 
latter has resigned. The Imperial Kapellmeister, Wil- 
helm Gericke, w.ll resume the direction of the Boston 
Symphony Concerts. Vienna is to have a second 
Symphony orchestra for the performance of high- 
class music from November 15th to March sth, at 
popular prices, on Sunday afternoons, at the Salle 
Ehrbar (kindly lent), under the competent direction of 
Hans Krenn, after the model of the Berlin “ Philhar- 
monie” and the Munich “ Kaim” concerts. 

The finding of the tribunal in favour of the “ Musik- 
freunde ” Society, in the matter of the Brahmswill, has been 
reversed by the Court of Appeal, which declared, on most 
points, in favour of the Hamburg “ Liszt” and of the 
Vienna “ Czerny,” “ Vereine.” A further appeal is in 
prospect. What a pity that the claimants cannot come 
to terms, instead of feeding the lawyers out of the late 
composer’s estate ! 

The distinguished pianist, Frl. Ella Pancera, who has 
met with great success in London, and had the honour of 
playing more than once before the Queen, has been 
married to Max Bliithner, son of the founder of the great 
firm of pianoforte makers. The wedding was fixed to 
coincide with the celebration of the production of the 
50,c0oth piano, this being a unique instance of this 
number being attained by the founder of any firm. The 
annual turn-out of about 2,500 instruments is said to be 
insufficient, by some hundreds, to satisfy the demand. 

Prague.—A one-act opera, Zhe Eve of Holy Saturday, 
by the gifted national composer A. V. Hordk, was suc- 
cessfully produced at the Czechian theatre.—It is stated 





that Dvordk has just completed an opera, which will be 
produced here shortly after Christmas at the National 
Theatre. 

Bayreuth.— Next year the festival will commence with 
Der Ring des Nibelungen (July 22nd-25th), and the 
cycle will,be repeated, August 14th-17th. Parsifal will 
be given seven times, on the following dates :—July 29th 
and 31st, August sth, 7th, 8th, rth, and 20th; and Die 
Meistersinger five times: July 28th, August Ist, 4th, 12th, 
and 1gth. 

Bad Elster.—A very favourable impression has been 
created by a young Leipzig student, Albin Kranich, both 
as composer and pianist. His brilliantly executed Con- 
certo in G minor displays original invention and skilful 
construction. It was excellently accompanied under 
Woldert’s direction. 

Iaszbereny (Hungary).—At the local Museumis preserved 
the horn of the famous Hungarian Lehel, who was made 
prisoner by the Germans at the battle of Augsburg in 
955, and who, at Ratisbon, killed the German Emperor 
Conrad with one stroke of his horn, his only weapon. 
The instrument was believed to be split by the blow and 
useless, until Julius Kaldy, director of the Budapest Opera, 
on his recent visit succeeded in producing a note from ir. 
He returned with the first cornet of the opera, Philip Beck, 
who played without difficulty a modern tune on the 
instrument, which is of fine workmanship, and is said by 
experts to be of Byzantine origin. In spite of its age, it 
is, however, quite young in comparison with the Scandi- 
navian horns cvlected in the museum at Copenhager. 

Paris.—The Théitre de la République gave for the tirst 
time Lovelace, libretto by Ju'es Barbier and Paul de 
Choudens, music by Henri Hirschmann, who, although 
only twenty-six, had already produced a lyric poem, 
“ Ahasvérus” (Rossini prize), an orchestral suite, and 
the one-act L’Amour a la Bastille, heard last year at tie 
Opéra Comique. The text of the four-act Lovelace deals, 
of course, only with a fraction of Samuel Richardson’s 
novel in many volumes, Thecomposer has had the co ir- 
age to write well-defined morceaux without * Leitmotivea,” 
marked by melodic invention and dramatic instinct, 
although reminiscences of Massenet (his teacher), Gounod, 
and others are not absent from the score. Good per- 
formances were given by Mary Garnier, Paz, and Labis. 
On the other hand, P. Lacome’s three-act operette, Les 
guatre filles Aymon, brought out at the Folies Dramati- 
ques, contains only one ensemble piece, a duo, in the first 
act. The rest is a string of chansons and couplets, taken 
up here and there by the chorus, mostly commonplace, 
like the libretto by Armand Liorat and Albert Fonteny, 
which has no reference to the famous story of the Four 
Sons of Haymon, who sallied forth on their valiant steed 
Bayard. Out of twenty-nine characters only five are 
conspicuously prominent, chief honours being carried off 
by Mariette Sully. Za Prise de Trote, the first part of 
Les Troyens, is to be given at the Grand Opéra. M. 
Bertrand, colleague of the director, M. Gailhard, has 
recently been to Carlsruhe, where hz heard the whole 
work under the direction of Félix Mottl. 

According to the Society of Dramatic Authors and 
Composers, the total receipts of the thirty-two principal 
Parisian theatres and similar entertainments amounted 
during the season 1897-8 to 22,320,025 francs, against 
22,586,826 of the previous year. Authors’ /antidmes were 
3,689,969 francs, 286,837 francs of which were paid to 
non-F rench authors, that is, about 12,000 francs more than 
in the preceding year. The society includes 327 members 
and 205 stagfaires. 

Charles Lamoureux returns this season to his premiers 
amours, the conductorship of the Lamoureux Concerts 
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but through lack of financial encouragement he has relin- 
quished the idea of a Wagner theatre for Nidelungen 
performances curing the Exhibition of 1900, 

The jury of the Paderewski Competition for Poles only, 
has, in addition to the first prize of 1,000 roubles, appro- 
priated to Sigismund de Stojowski, allotted four other 
prizes of 250 roubles (£40) each to Henry Melcer, of 
Lemberg (winner of the Rubinstein prize in 1895), for a 
Pianoforte Concerto; to Emil Mlynarski, first conductor 
of the Warsaw opera, for a Violin Concerto; to Gaw- 
ronski, of Wilna, for a String Quartet; and to Georg 
Fitelberg, a youth of nineteen, first solo violinist of the 
Warsaw opera, for a Pianoforte and Violin Sonata. 

Monuments are to be erected to Chopin and Gounod 
in the Park Monceau, also to César Franck (Belgian) in 
the Square Sainte Clotilde. 

Chimay.—It has recently been discovered that at the 
very musical castle of Chimay, Auber’s first and second 
opera, Jean de Couvin and Julie (of which the score re- 
mains in the princely archives), were originally produced 
there under the biton of the illustrious composer, then 
chef d’orchestre at the Castle Theatre—the three great 
violinists, Rudolph Kreutzer, Rode, and Baillot, and the 
famous ’cellist, Lamare, forming part of the band. At 
that time Auber wrote also an “Agnus Dei” for the 
Prince’s Chapel, which afterwards became the celebrated 
prayer in the “ Muette de Portici” ; and Cherubini com- 
posed a Mass for the same chapel. It is stated that 
the grave, ailing, and somewhat misanthropic Italian 
maestro even took part in some theatrical performances. 

Amsterdam.—At the great international vocal compe- 
tition the first prize was gained by “Les Disciples de 
Grétra,” the second by the “ Maestricht Star,” the third by 
the “ Cercle Fétis,” from Mons. The first prize consisted 
of the sum of 1,250 florins, besides a golden medal 
offered by the Queen of Holland. 

Verviers.-The monument erected to the violinist-com- 
poser Henri Vieuxtemps, a native of this city, pupil of 
Charles de Bériot, was unveiled, Sept. 25th, with much 
solemnity. Vieuxtemps was struck by paralysis a few 
days after his last concert in 1873, and died in 1881. 
The statue, by E. Rombaux, is life-like. Ysaye, a favourite 
pupil, played his master’s 4th Concerto, and other eminent 
artists added to the éc/a¢ of the festivities. 

Ghent.—M. Gustave Beyer, professor of violin at Ghent 
Conservatoire, is undertaking the duties of director, 
vacant through the death of M. Adolphe Samuel, until 
a successor is elected. The two candidates who stand 
the most chance are M. Emile Mathieu, director of the 
School of Music at Louvain and composer of two operas 
produced at Brussels, and M. Paul Lebrun, the favourite 
pupil of the late M. Samuel and now professor of harmony 
at Ghent Conservatoire. 

St. Petersburg.—Serow’s opera, Xogneda, produced in 
this city thirty-five years ago, has just been given here 
for the 150th time. Rubinstein’s Feramors, not heard 
since its production thirty years ago, has been revived. 

Stockholm.—The magnificent new Royal Opera-house, 
which occupies the site of the old opera in which Gustav 
III. was assassinated in 1792 by the officer Anckarstroem, 
was opened in the presence of King Oscar and the royal 
family. Orchestra stalls, which were sold by auction, 
fetched up to £5; the total receipts reached £1,120 
sterling. 

Copenhagen.—//evo, a one-act opera, so called, but in 
fact a scena for one character, which, together with the 
overture, lasts about forty minutes, by the Daaish composer, 
Ludwig Schytte, domiciled at Vienna, met with a bare 
succes destime, The well-known concert singer, Mar- 
garethe Peterson, undertook the arduous title-vd/e. 





Christiania.—Good news for vocalists. The incompar- 
able Lieder-composer, Edvard Grieg, has completed a 
new set of songs, texts by Arne Gaborg, Christian 
Sinding, the highly-gifted, rapidly-rising young composer, 
has written a violin concerto, May it = the long- 
looked-for attractive addition to this class of musical 
literature. ‘ ; 

Milan.—An Italian officer, Giuseppe Ferrari, has in- 
vented a new harp-lyre, a sort of guitar with a very broad 
neck and sixteen strings. 

Turin.—The present exhibition includes the autograph 
score of Lulli’s opera, A/ceste, composed in 1674. It con- 
tains 221 sheets, 

Venice.—The last oratorio, 7he Resurrection of Lazarus, 
by the young conductor of San Marco, Abbé Lorenzo 
Perosi, has been given twice at the San Lucca of Brescia, 
the receipts amounting to 16,000 francs. The work is 
said to have been accepted for performance at the Impe- 
rial Theatre of Vienna. 

Brescia.—A memorial tablet in white marble, by Pezzoli, 
has been inaugurated in honour of the celebrated violinist- 
composer, and native of this city, Antonio Bazzini. 

Naples.—-The Duke of Balzo, who has done much on 
behalf of the Conservatorio, has been confirmed in his 
position of director for five years. 

Barcelona.—After one year’s pause, the theatre of the 
“ Novedades” has reopened its doors. The Municipal 
School had last term over 1,300, and the Conservatoire 
about the same number of pupils. What is to become of 
them all? 

DEATHS.—Georges Bonheur, born in 1828 at Lidge, 
vocalist, and afterwards professor at the conservatoires 
of Ghent and Litge.— Eugen Miinch, of Miilhausen 
(Alsace), organist, professor, and conductor, who pro- 
duced the choral works of Bach, Berlioz, and Brahms 
with considerable distinction, aged 41.— Louis César 
Desormes, composer of light music and conductor at the 
Folies-Bergére and similar entertainments, aged 57.— 


Nikolaus Oesterlein, born 1841, at Vienna, founder of the - 


monumental Wagner Museum, which was transferred 
from Vienna to Eisenach.—The tenor, Montaubry, of the 
Opéra-Comique, Paris, aged 72.—M. Louis Gallet, the 
librettist of Gounod’s Cing-Mars, Massenet’s Le Cid and 
Thais, Bruneau’s L’Attague du Moulin, Saint-Saéns’ Le 
Déluge, Ascanio, and Déjanire, and of many other operas 
by well-known composers, at Valence, aged 63.—Otto 
Friedrich von K6nigsléw, an able violinist, at Bonn, on 
October 6th, in his 74th year. He had for many years 
withdrawn from public life. 
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ELLER & ERNST. PENSEES FUGITIVES, 


pour Violon et Piano. 
Revues par F, HERMANN. 


73968 a J. fase’ Souvenir, Romance, Lied, Agitato and 
net 

73865 Book ie “k Réverie, Un Caprice, Inquiétude, Pridre ‘pendant 
l'orage, ntermezzo & Théme original et variations) net 


‘ This series of charming pieces, each drawing inspiration from a line or 
motto quoted by Victor Hugo, Lamartine, Heine, or some other favourite 
Lesa is ee in two books edited by Fr. Hermann. Though mostly 

7 circles, they have also been heard, at intervals, on our 

La on platforms during the past forty years, but never has an edition at 

once so good and cheap been put before the public. The ‘fugitive thoughts’ 

of those two genial artists, Stephen Heller and Heinrich Ernst, are now 

aga fresh lease of life, thanks to Messrs. Augener.’ "Musical News, 
ay 7t 


London: AUGENER & CO., Regent Street and Newgate Street. 





THEODORE KULLAK’S 
CHILD-LIFE 


(KINDERLEBEN). 


24 ORIGINAL PIECES ror THE PIANOFORTE. 
(Op. 62 and Op, 8r.) 
Newly Revised by CORNELIUS GURLITT. 
(Continental Fingering.) 


Op. 62. 
A short Fairy Tale ain poe 
Sunday Morning ... 
Grandfather’s Clock _... 
Playing in the ran 
Grand Parade... 
Lullaby 
Dancing on the Lawn 
Boating on the Lake 
The Mill on the Brook ... 
Skating Pe 


t 
2. 
3. 
4 
Se 
6. 
VE 
8, 

9. 


Birdie’s Death ... 
. The Evening Bell... 


Op. 81. 


A Prayer ... 

The Little Traveller |. 
Grandmamma Tells a Ghost Story 
Running a Race .. 

Opening of the Children’s s Ball. 
Dream-angels __... 
Cheerfulness : 

The ae in the Copse .. 
Spinning Son 

A Goblin w the Chimney 
The Little Huntsmen_.... 
The Little Rope-dancer ... 


Also in One Volume, Edition No. 8207 ; net, 1s, 6d. 


“ Kullak’s ‘Child-life,’ revised by Gurlitt, is another interesting volume, 
as these twenty-four pieces are among the most pleasing in existence for 
7 performers.” —Musical News. 


“Cornelius Gurlitt—himself a delightful composer for children—has newly 
revised Theodore Kullak’s ‘ Child-life,’ Op. 62 and 81. What a fund of 
inspiration there is in these little, well- known pieces! No wonder teachers 
have such a high opinion of them, They are extremely simple ; they are 
ime ; they are, in fine, masterpieces in miniature.”— Musical 

lari 


“And now a word or two about Kullak’s music. It is simple, fresh, and 
melodious ; and, ona in many numbers there is useful work for the 
fingers, there are no difficulties at all likely to alarm young layers. * Sun- 
day Morning’ is particularly graceful; ‘Boating on the Lake,’ with its 
gliding melody and monotonous bass is of soft, soothing effect ; the middle 
section, with its agitated figure, indicating, it may be, the water fanned by 
some light breeze, offers good contrast. ‘ Grandmamma Tellsa Ghost Story ’ 
is quaint and clever. ‘The N ightingale in the Copse’ is so delightful that 
the young student will probably not notice that the little tone-poem is also 
an exercise on the shake.”—Monthly Musical Record. 


London: AUGENER & CO,, Regent Street and Newgate Street. 





A E. HORROCKS. Two-Part Songs for Female 


Voices with Pianoforte Accompaniment. 


No. 

4098@ The Skylark’s Wooing. ‘Inthe Soar Grey Air” 

40985 il Showers. ‘* With Chatter and wit Laughter” 

some ill-tops. ‘‘ There is rs in the _ oe 
The Fairy Cobbler we 

pa Tragedy ye “in ow pee eve 


AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, & 22, Newgate Street, London. 





RADUS AD PARNASSUM. A Collection of 
Violin Studies in progressive order. Selected, carefully revised, 
fingered, and edited, with annotations and remarks by 


ERNST HEIM. 
Edition Net. 
No. s. d. 
547 Book I. FIRST POSITION. Elementary Studies in o 
most practicable major keys oo one 


FIRST POSITION. More advanced Studies in 
—. and — hg Easy double-stopping. 
5472 Boox II. Enharmonic c 
HALF POSITIONS " Changing oom 1st to aed 
Position. ' 


FIRST roe oprtenen eames and easy aeniiies 
Boox III. Chromatic passa 
SECOND POSITION. Game sap 1st to 
2nd Position. 


5473 


5474 Book IV. THIRD POSITION. ties between rst and 
3rd Positions. Portamento and Tremolo 


FOURTH POSITION. Changing between the 
1st and oe Positions. 
FIFTH SITION. Cages inary o 
1st and ry Positions « 


SIXTH POSITION. Changing between the 1st 
and 6th Positions. 

SEVENTH POSITION. Changing toeem 
the rst and 7th Positions... «eo 8 


ee TO TWELFTH POSITIONS. 


Book V. 


Book VI. 


STUDIES ARRANGED ACCORDING 
TO THEIR MUSICO-TECHNICAL OB- 
JECT, INDEPENDENT OF POSITION. 
A. Studies on the Shake and Passing Shake ... 


STUDIES ARRANGED SOARES kg 
THEIR MUSICO - TEC AL 
JECT, INDEPENDENT OF | POSITION. 

B, Studies on Staccato _ i}. 


5477 Boox VII. 


5478 Book VIII. 
C. Studies on Springing Bow, Spiccato, “Saltato 
D. Studies on Octave passages ‘ 
£. Studies on Double Stops and Chords" 


mek ARRANGED ACCORDING TO 
EIR MUSICO - TECHNICAL OB- 
JECT, py ad ay emf “ee eT 
. . F, Studies on Double Stops an ords ‘ 
5479 Book IX, G. Studies on the Double Shake .. f 
H, Studies on “* Flying Staccato,” thrown stroke 3 — 
Z. Studies on Arpeggios (difficult 
A. Studies on tenths and other large intervals. 


‘Helps to smooth the road of the violin student by providing him with 
studies which can be used partly with, partly after, any violin school, and 
which includes some excerpts from Corelli, Bach, and Handel, calculated to 
improve the taste as well as the manual ‘dexterity of the pupil. Amongst 
the other acknowledged writers we see the names of Spohr, Dont, Kayser, 
and Alard, whilst the newer school is represented by Kreuz, Hofmann, and 
the editor of the collection. Teachers looking through the ‘Gradus ad 
Parnassum’ will find it a feast of a things, more than those our space 
will allow us to indicate.” —Musical News, February rath, 1898. 


‘With such a variety of good composers a unique book is formed,” —7he 
Strad, February, 1898. 


‘*These studies are particularly exhaustive and valuable,”—J/usical 
Standard, February 19th, 1898. 


“This is the first of a series of ten books, and the complete collection will 
prove a valuable addition to violin musical. literature—solid stepping-stones 
on the ‘long and often rough road ad Parnassum.’"—Music Trades 
Review, February, 1898. 


“* Students cannot fail to improve and make headway if they pursue such 


a progressive and sensible course of instruction as is herein taught.”— 
Musical Opinicn, April, 1898. 


London; AUGENER & CO., Regent Street and Newgate Street. 
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9UST PUBLISHED. 


ROUNDS 


ARRANGED IN ORDER OF PROGRESSIVE DIFFICULTY; 
The Words, where necessary, 
RE-WRITTEN, RE-SET, OR ALTERED BY 


J. POWELL METCALFE. 
ParT I.:—50 SHORT ROUNDS. 


Augener’s Edition No. 4311 ; price, net, 1s. 


Part II.:—50 ROUNDS. 


Augener’s Edition No. 4312 ; price, net;rs. 


Part III.:—25 CATCHES AND 
25 CANONS. 


Augener’s Edition No. 4314 ; price, net, 1s. 


London: AUGENER & CO., 
199 and 81, Regent Street, W. : City Branch: 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 





PIANOFORTE SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG BEGINNERS, 
BY 
CARL ENGEL. 
Original Edition with English Fingering. Edition No, 8126. Complete, 4s, ; 


or bound, 6s; or in 4 books, No, 8126a-d, each, net, 1s. 6d, 

New Edition, with Foreign Fingering, revised and augmented by C. 

Gurlitt, in 4 books, Eduion No. 8129a-d, each, net, 1s 6d. 

London: AUGENER & CO., Regent Street, and Newgate Street. 

’ 
R. HOFMANN’S VIOLIN STUDIES. 
80 MELODIC STUDIES. Op. go. 
: In the first position ; for advancing pupils, 

Augener’s Edition No. 5,666a,é. 
40 STUDIES. Op. 92. 

In all positions, for practice in shifting, and the development of 

technique and style. 
Augener’s Edition, No. 5667a,4, 2 Books, each 1s. net. 


London : AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W. 


City Branch: 22, Newgate Street, 


School and Library Department: 81, Regent Street, Ww. 


2 Books, each 1s, net. 





NEW VIOLONCELLO STUDIES. 


12 KLEINE ETUDEN 


ohne Daumenaufsatz fiir Violoncell, 
Short Studies for the Violoncello, without thumb positions, by 


CARL SCHROEDER. 


) sas : 
Augener’s Edition, No. 7,779. Price 1s, net. 

This little book of easy studies for violoncello is apparently the result of an intimate 
acquaintance with the requirements of a teacher of the instrument. They are essen- 
tially of a technical cr aracter, and embrace studies in bowing, fingering, arpeggi, shifting, 
skipping strings, gliding the finger, the springing stroke, &c, ‘To teacher and student 
alike they will prove invaluable, and it is with pleasure we notice the appearance of works 
which are designed to lighten the arduous work of those who give practical instruction in 
playing on stringed instruments.”"—Monthly Musical Record, 


London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W. 





EW EDITIONS OF SCALES, arranged with 


-a Special View to the Requirements of Candidates at the various 
Local Examinations. 


PIANOFORTE, 


Complete Scales, Chords, and Arpeggios. Comprising all the diatonic 
and chromatic scales in posittons, in double notes, and glissando, also 
extended arpeggi on common chords, and chords of the dominant and 
— seventh, besides authentic cadences in all keys, compiled by 
A. LAUBACH, 


English Fingering, 6s. 
Continental Fingering, 6s. 
VIOLIN. 
Scale and Arpeggio Manual for the Violin, arranged with a special view 
to the ay of candidates at the various Local Examinations, 
compiled by A. LauBAcn. 
Edition No. 5672 ; net 1s. 
VIOLA. 


Scales and Arpeggios for the Viola, through all major and minor keys ; 
systematically arranged, bowed, and fingered, by E. Kreuz. 


7658a Book I. Through one and two octaves, net, 1s. 4d. 
76586 Book II. Through two and three octaves, net, 1s. 4d. 


VIOLONCELLO. 


Scale and Arpeggio Manual for the Violoncello, Comprising Major 
and Minor Scales in all keys, Chromatic Scales, and Arpeggios, etc. 
Compiled by Henry Bast. 


Edition No, 7768 ; net, 1s. 

‘*A marual on Scale and Arpeggio for the ‘Cello by H. Bast is the best 
we have seen, and a much needed work. Its construction is simple and the 
fingering good. The division into three sections, comprising one octave 
scales, two, and then three, makes matters easy for the student ; another 


good point is that all the scales begin and finish on the keynote.”—7he 
Strad Jan., 1898. 


ORGAN. 
Organ Scales, comprising all the Diatonic Scales with Chromatic Scile 
for Manuals alone, and for Pedals alone ; also with all the Diatonic Scales 
in contrary motion for right hand and Pedals, and for left hand and 
Pedals. Compiled by E. H. Turpin. 
Edition No, 5830: net, rs. 
AUGENER & CO., London, 199, Regent Street, W. 
City Branch: 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 
Library and School Department: 81, Regent Street, W. 


F. EDWARD BACHE'’S 
PIANOFORTE COMPOSITIONS. 


Newly Revised and Fingered by CONSTANCE BACHE. 





4 Mazurkas de Salon. Op. 13 
5 Characterstiicke, Op. 1s ... eee os aa : net 
(Drinking Song, Beloved, Forsaken, Barcarolle, Village 
Merry Making.) 
London: AUGENER & CO., 199 & 81, Regent Street, W. ; 
City Branch: 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 


net 





NEW EDITION OF 


SYDNEY. SHITH'S 


TARANTELLE, Op. 8. Edition No. 6446. Net, 1s. 
THE LILY OF THE VALLEY. Mazurka, Op. 14. No. 6447. Net,1s. 


London: AUGENER & CO., Regent Street and Newgate Street. 





SHORT 


VOICE TRAINING EXERCISES, 


in 2 and 3 Parts, 
BY 


H. HEALE. 


Edition No, 6798; net, 6d. 
London; AUGENER & CO., Regent Street and Newgate Street. 
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ISZT. STUDIES. 


DANNREUTHER, 


Edited by EDwaRD 


No. ad, 
8222 3 Concert Studies ae” Ace 0 wi Ow ee’ Se 
In the present edition nearly all the note values, as well as the indications 
of tempo, phrasing, fingering, pedals, etc., are reproduced as they stand in 
the first printed copies, and the text may thus be taken as the composer’s text, 
plus very little of an elucidatory nature, which, if in any way important, is 
marked as such. Suggestions of fingering fit for small hands, or facilitations, 
got by some slight change of manipulation which does not alter the effect, 
are offered under “ ossia.” The indications of pedal with a capital P are 
the composer’s, those with a small # are the editor's. Pedals, at discretion, 
ought to be the rule. With regard to expression, the composer's verbal 
directions are characteristic of his ways as an executant and demand 
attention.—Editor's Preface. 
8225 Ab Irato and Etude de Perfectionnement net 1 6 
The first version of this study was a contribution to Fétis’ and Moscheles’ 
" ye oe mee Méthodes,” Paris, 1842, where it is designated ‘‘ Morceaux 
de Salon—Etude de Perfectionnement.” ‘The second version, Berlin, 1852, 
was presented as “‘ entié t revue et corrigée par |’Auteur” and called 
**Ab Irato” (é.¢. in a rage,or in a fit of temper). It exceeds the first 
version by 28 bars and isa striking improvement, showing the growth of 
Liszt’s technique and his constant effort to be emphatic and to avoid 
commonplace.—£ditor's Preface. 


London: AUGENER & CO., 199 & 81, Regent Street, W. ; 
City Branch: 22, Newgate Street, E.C, 








TEPHEN HELLER’S SELECT WORKS FOR 


THE PIANOFORTE. In the “‘ Augener Edition” Volumes. 


REvisED, PHRASED, AND FINGRRED BY HERRMANN SCHOLTZ, 
- Continental Fingering. 
0. 
6187 25 ogee to cultivate the feeling for rhythm and expressicn. 
P. 47 os . - oe 
(183 30 Studies (preparatory to Op. 45). Op. 46. 
¢1 9 25 Melodious Studies. Op. 45.  «. 


aoe on ee 


‘Good things last a long while ; among such rank Heller’s studies, which 
are as useful and as popular as ever they were. They are fresh and charm- 
ing, and difficult indeed to please must the pupil be who does not care for 
th-m, The music is smooth, unlaboured, and time has showa that they not 
only please the car, but train the fingers and minds of young players. . .. . 
‘the phras-ng and fingering are by Herrmann Scholtz, specially known for 
his interesting editioa of Chopin’s works published by Peters.”—Musc 
Liade Review, February, 1898. 


REVISED, PHRASED AND FINGERED BY O. THiMer. 
6478 Saltare’lo on a theme from Mendelssohn’s 4th Symphony. 
Op. 27 as “we ai ‘ae ° we ‘ie ove 
6479 Promenades d’un solitaire. Op. 78... ea ie iat ~~ t= 
6471 wo - 3» (2nd set); Wanderstunden, Op.60. 1 6 


“These compositions, one and all, are simple in thought and utterance ; 
they are refined and eloquent without being verbose and aifected.”—J/usicaé 
Opinion, April, 1898. 


6472 


6473 
6475 


24 Preludes. Op. 81 ... oes oe se 
Sleepless Nights (Nuits blanches). Op. 82. “a eas 
Im Walde (In the Woods). 6 Charakterstiicke. Op, 86 
HELLER-ALBUM. Three favourite Pieces by Stevhen 


Heller, revisea by O, Thiimer (La Chasse, Op. 29; Die 
Forelle, Op. 33; Auf Fliigeln des Gesanges, Op. 67). C. 


London: AUGENER & CO., 199 & 81, Regent Street, W. 
City Branch; 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 


€470 


G. LIEBLING. 
TWO NEW PIANOFORTE PIECES, 


Concert Minuet, Op. 17 ; 
Tarantella, Op. 25. 
Each, 4s. 
“The pianoforte solos by George Liebling, eatitled ‘ Concer:-Menuett’ 
and ‘ farantella,’ are truly of more than every-day attractiveuess. .., ‘They 
will unquestionably win many aa admirer ; for they have an uncommon 


freshness aid skiifulness — are exceeding well knit.”— Zhe Musical 
Stantard, September 24th, 1898, 


London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W. 
¢ City Branch ; 22, Newgate Street, E,.C, 





TEPHEN HELLER’S PROGRESSIVE 
STUDIES FOR THE PIANOFORTE. In Sheet Music. 


Critically Revised, Phrased, and Fingered by 


HERRMANN SCHOLTZ. 
Singly: Folio Edition—Tontinental Fingering. 


FIRST SERIES. 
No. 1,inc. Op. 47, No. 19 .. 
2,in gE flat. Op. 47, No. a1 
3, in a flat. Op. 47, No. 23 
4,inG. Op. 47, No. 24... 
5, inc. Op. 47. No. 25... 
6,inG. Op. 45, No.6 ... we 
7,in & minor. Op. 46, No.7 ... 
8,inb. Op. 46, No.8 .. oe 
9, in Dminor. Op. 46, No. 14... 
to, in A. Op. 46, No. 15... pal 
11, in E flat. Op. 46,No.19 
12,in F. Op. 44, No. 25... ae 
13, in &. Op. 46, No. 30... ai 
14,’n Aminor. Op. 45, No.2 ... 
15,in A. Op. 45, No.5 ... 
16,inE. Op. 45, Nog ... 
17,in A. Op. 45, No. 13... sd 
18,in F. Op. 45, No. 14... ‘a 
19, in b minor. Op. 45. No. 15... 
20, in B flat. Op. 45, No. 16... 
21,inG minor. Op. 45, No. 18... 
22,in &. Op. 45, No. 20... - 
23,inG, Op. 45, No. ar... 
24,inc. Op. 45, No, a5... 


alla! 


en a eee) 
| 


i) 
acal |! | 


‘*The same master’s Progressive Studies (all in separate copies) have 
been critically revised, phrased, and fingere 1 by Herrmann Scholtz ; twenty- 
four numbers can now had, many of which may be dubbed veritable 
little tone poems,” —.Wusicad Opinion, April, 1893. 


SECOND SER/ES (Stuvies anv Pretvupes). 


No. 25, inc. Op. 47, No. 2 ... we 
26, ia Aminor. Op. 47, No. 3... 
27,in F. Op. 47, No. 9... “oe 
2s,in Dp minor. Op. 47, No. 10 
29,inE. Op. 47, No 16 a 
30,inc. Op. 46, No.1... 

31, la a. Op. 45, No, 14... 
32, inc. Op. 45, No.1... 


PRELUDES. 


33, inc. Op. 81, No, 3... 
34, in A. Op. 81, No. 7... 
35, in C sharp minor, p- 81, 
36, in pv flat. Op. 81, Nu. 15 .. we “a 
37, in. Op. 81, No. 23 “ ‘oa és 


Epiteo sy O. Tac ze. 


No. 10 


“*These are published in separate numbers, and the phrasing, and 
especially the fingering, wiil be found vatuable.”—Jlusical Wews, 
April 23rd, 18,8. 


London: AUGENER & CO., Regent Street and Newgate Street, 





TEPHEN HELLER’S 
STUDIES. Edited by E. Paver. 


PIANOFORTE 


Sheet Music, English Fingering. 


Book I. 2§ Studies to cultivate the feeling 
for rhythm and expression Op 47, liv. I... 

Op. 47, liv. If... 

Op. 47, liv. IIT. 

Op. 46, liv. I. 

a ” a «. Op 46, liv. II, 

99 «. Op. 46, liv. IIL. 
Op. 45, liv. I. 
Op. 45, liv. II. 
Op. 16, liv. I. 
Op. 16, liv. IL. 
Op. 16, liv. III. 


” ” ” 


” 


” ” . 
. jo Melodious and Progressive Studies. 


” » 
. 25 Melodious Studies ... 


” ” eee 
The Art of Phrasing ... 


HELLER, STEPHEN. 


— La Truite (Die Forelle)de Schubert. Caprice brillant. Revise 
by E. Pauer. £. ; 


London: AUGENER & 


Arabesque inc. Op. 47,No.1. C. 


rr or oe ove oe 


CO, 199, Regent Street, 
and 22, Newgate Street. 
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IMPORTANT NEW VIOLIN AND FLUTE WORK. 


tnt 


RICHARD HOFMANN’S POTPOURRIS 


(November 1, 1898. 





“IND THE FOLLOWING “ARRANGEMENTS: - 
For Violin .. 
. For 2 Violins .. 
~ For Violin and Pianoforte - 
. For 2 Violins and Pianoforte 
“, ForViolin, Violoncello,& Pianoforte net 1/4 R. 
Ff. For 2 Violins, Violoncello, & Piano net 1/6 


+. net 6d, 
+» net 8d, 
++ net 1/- 
+. Met 1/4 


ON POPULAR MELODIES FROM 


CLASSICAL AND MODERN OPERAS AND ORATORIOS. 


G. For Flute, Violin, Violoncello, & 
Pianoforte .. net 1/6 
H. ForFlute, Violoncello, & Pianofortenet 4 
/, For Flute and Pianoforte . ++ net 1/- 
For Flute Solo ° . neté6d. 
Extra String and Flute Parts. ° each, net ad. 





5401 
5402 
54°93 
5404 
5495 
5406 
54°97 
5408 
54°99 
5410 
5411 
5412 
5413 
5414 
5415 
5416 
5417 
5418 
5439 


5420 
5421 
5422 
5423 
5424 
5425 
5426 
5427 
5428 
5429 
543° 
543! 
5432 
5433 
5434 
5435 
5436 
5437 
5438 


Step I. 
ADAM... 
BELLINI 
BELLINI 
BoIELDIEU 
BOIELDIEU 
DONIZETTI 
DoNIZETTI 
GLUCK 
HANDEL 
HaypNn 
HEROLD 
LORTZING 
LORTZING 
MEHUL 
MENDELSSOHN 
Mozart 
Mozart 
Mozart 
WEBER 

Step II. 
BALFE 


BEETHOVEN ... 
BEETHOVEN ... 


DONIZETTI 
DONIZETTI 
GLUCK 
HANDEL 
KREUTZER 


MARSCHNER ... 


MENDELSSOHN 
MENDELSSOHN 


MEYERBEER ... 
MEYERBEER ... 


Mozart 
NICOLAI 
WALLACE 
WEBER 
WEBER 
WAGNER 


(In 


(In the First Position.) 


Le Postillon... 
La Sonnambula 
Norma : 

Le Calife de Bagdad 
La Dame Blanche ... 
La Fille du Régiment 
Lucia di Lammermoor 
Orpheus 
The Messiah 
The Creation 
Zampa ove 
Wildschiitz ... ; 
Czar und Zimmermann 
Joseph 
St. Paul 
Il Seraglio 
Il Flauto Magico 
Don Giovanni 
Der Freischiitz 
various Positions.) 





The Bohemian Girl 
Egmont... 
Fidelio eee eve 
L’Elisire d’Amore ... 
Lucrezia Borgia 

Iphigénie en Aulide 

Judas Maccabeus ... 

Das Nachtlager in Granada 
Hans Heiling ies 

A Midsummer Night s Dream 
Elijah ove es 
Les Huguenots 

Le Prophéte 

Le Nozze di Figaro be 
Die lustigenWeiber von Windsor| 
Maritana 
Oberon 
Preciosa a eee 
Der fliegende Hollinder 


eee 


N.B —In ordering any of the above works, give the number attached to 
it and define the class by the letter it bears, ¢.g., Balfe’s Bohemian 
Girl for Violin and Piano, order as No. 5420¢ ; or for 2 Violins and 
Piano, No. 5420d. 


Violin Solo. 


00 00 00 00 00 OF 00 HO Sa 
Steere eeaeraw Two Violins. | 








| 


Violin and 
Piano. 


FHP 
, 


Two Violins | 


and Piano. 








<= 0 


i, ie 
>> 


Violin, ’Cello 





and Piano, 


-_— = 
SE 











Piano. 
Flute, Violin, 


Two Violins, 
*Cello and 
*Cello, and 

Piano. 


tt 


ss _ 
ann 


_ 





DRRARAG 


DADRA 


o 











Flute, ’Cello, 
and Piano. 


m 


Bm eee eS 
-RAHHDS 


PPPs 





Violin ard 
and Piano. 
and Piano. 
*Cello, and 
Piano 
and Piano 
Flute and 
Flute Solo. 


Extra String and Flute Parts can be had, each net 4d. 


LONDON: AUGENER & Co., 199, REGENT STREET, W., 
and 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 











Two Violins 
Flute, Cello, 


Violin Solo. 
Two Violins. 
Violin. ’Cello, 
Two Violins, 
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S. COLERIDGE-TAYLOR’S WORKS. 





P. 5. FANTASIESTUCKE for 2 Violins, 
Viola, and Violoncello. Edition No. 7207. Net, 2s. 6d. 

“ . . Most original work . . . consisting of five short ‘ Fantasiestiicke,’ 
all of which show the hand of a Pp of real fr of inspiration who 
has not yet been led into the common error of imagining that ideas are 
everything, their treatment mattering little if at all . . . The classical ‘ first 
r t” is not attempted, but in its place a striking prelude in & minor 
appears, to be succeeded by aneven more interesting ‘Serenade’ beginning 
in five-four time; a surprisingly original ‘ Humoreske,’ a Minuet in the 
slow tempo of the earlier examples, and a lively Dance complete the 
number of movements, and in all happily-invented themes are worked with 
a degree of skill that studeats most rarely attain.” —The Times. 


OF: 9g. TWO ROMANTIC PIECES. (‘ Lament” 


and ‘‘Merrymaking.”) For Violin and Pianoforte. Edition No. 
7352» Net, 2s. 








“A most artistic ‘Lament’ and an excellently-devised ‘ Merrymaking,’ 
by S. Coleridge-Taylor, show the hand of a true musician in the highest 
sense, and in the latter are some passages of very remarkable merit and 
originality.” —7%mes, April 3, 1896. 


‘Lament.’ This piece is marked by great depth of feeling, and also by 
its striking originality.” —Musical News, March 7, 1896. 


P. 12. SOUTHERN LOVE SONGS. 
Edition No, 8819. Net, 2s, 
x. MyLeve. . . 
2. Tears ° ° ° » (A Lament). 
3. Minguillo . : - « (Ancient Spanish). 
4. If Thouart Sleeping, Maiden (Portuguese). 
5. Oh! my Lonely Pillow (Stanzas to a Hindoo air), 
*§. Coleridge-Taylor shows himself thé possessor of independent ideas 
and a nice sense of colour, From the lips of a clever singer, supported by 


a discreet accompanist, these numbers should fall gratefully upon the ear.” 
—Daily Telegraph, January 15, 1897. 


. (A Spanish Ditty), 


“S. Coleridge-Taylor’s five ‘Southern Love Songs’ are mainly Spanish 
and Portuguese, are out of the common, and are written by an accomplished 
musician.” —Guardian, April 7, 1897. 


P. 14. LEGEND FROM THE “ CONCERT- 
STUCK.” For Violin and Orchestra. Arranged for Violin and 
Pianoforte by the Composer. Edition No. 7353. Net, 1s. 6d. 
“A romantic composition of an elevated character, powerfully har- 
monized.”— Monthly Musical Record. 


P. 16. HIAWATHAN SKETCHES. No 1, 


A Tale; 2, A Song; 3, A Dance. For Violin and Pianoforte. 
Edition No. 7356. Net, 2s, 


“Written in a masterly style. —7e Strad, July, 1897. 


“The music partakes of the lyrical style of composition ; it will be found 
eminently attractive on account of its freshness and striking melodiousness,”’ 
—Musical Opinion, July, 1897. 

“They combine in no small degree originality of idea with a thoroughly 
musical treatment of the themes.” —Monthly Musical Record, July, 1897. 

“We cannot find spage to do more than generally express our astonish- 
ment at a composer barely out of his teens who produces work after work 
showing remarkable originality in almost every bar. Mr. Taylor, while 
still a student, reflects neither his teachers’ nor anybody else’s music, such 2 
case being, perhaps, without precedent in the history of our art. .. . The 
violin pieces in slow time seem melodically far-fetched and affectedly vague, 
though very original; but his quick movements are full of tremendous 
vigour, strange rhythms, and a wild, untrammelled gaiety suggestive of 
neither European nor Oriental influence. An altogether new element seems 
here introduced into our art, thé further development of which we shall 
watch with the keenest interest.”—Musical Times, July, 1397. 





| P. 17, AFRICAN ROMANCES. (Containing : 
An African Love Song; A Prayer ; A Starry Night ; Dawn ; Ballad ; 
Over the Hill ; How shall I Woo thee?) Edition No. 8817 ; price, net, 2s. 
Also to be had separately, 
No. 7. “HOW SHALL I WOO THEE?” 
In two keys, G flat and F ; each, 3s. 


‘‘A word of special praise ought to be given to S. Coleridge-Taylor’s 
* Seven African Romances,’ which are simply exquisite in their way.” — 
Musical Opinion, October, 1897. 


**This new book of songs is one in a thousand—one of those rare cases a 
reviewer so seldom comes across where there is real originality and beauty 
in the music, and real thought and poetic feeling in the words. . . . In 
these songs it is shown anew that originality is compatible with melodious- 
ness and flowing rhythm.”— Monthly Musical Record, October, 1897. 


P. 19 TWO MOORISH TONE-PICTURES 


(Andalla and Zarifa), For Pianoforte. Edition No. 6101, Net, 
1s. 6d. 


... “ Have the young composer's usual felicity in expression, as well as 
in what is called tone-colour: and both ‘Andalla’ and ‘Zarifa’ may be 
heartily rec ded to all s who care for the more poetic side of 
music.” — Times, January 22, 1898. 

‘* *Zarifa’ is an uncommonly interesting piece. There is colour, character, 
and an almost strange charm in the music. And there are moments of 
beauty as well—a placid yet tender beauty. ‘ Zarifa’ is certainly one of 


S. Coleridge-Taylor’s most conspicuously attractive achievements.”— 
Musical Standard, June 4, 1898. 


P. 20. TWO GIPSY MOVEMENTS. 


(1, A Gipsy Song; 2, A Gipsy Dance.) For Violin and Pianoforte, 
Edition No. 7357. Net, 2s. 


(No. 2, A Gipsy Dance, may also be had for Violoncello and Pianoforte. 
Price 4s.) 


P. 23. VALSE CAPRICE, for Violin and Piano- 


forte. Edition No. 7358. Net, 1s. 6d. 


P. 24. IN MEMORIAM. 3 Rhapsodies for low 


voice and Pianoforte. Edition No. 8868. Net, 1s. 


P. 26. THE GITANOS. A Cantata-Operetta 


for Female Voices, Soli, and 3-part Chorus, with Pianoforte Ac- 
companiment. Vocal Score. Edition No. 9038. Net, 2s. Book of Words 
and connecting Text for Recitation. Edition No. 9088@. Net, 6d. 
**. , . Evinces extraordinary creative ability. The music is characterized 
by striking originality." —Musical Opinion, July, 1898. 


¢ ¥- 29. THREE SONGS (Lucy, Mary, Jessy). 
E 


dition No. 8869 ; net, 1s, 6d. 





P. 31. THREE HUMORESQUES for Piano- 


forte. Edition No. 6102 ; net, 1s. 6d. 
ANSE NEGRE, for Violin and Pianoforte. 
Edition No. 7359; net, 1s. 6d. 


A NEGRO LOVE-SONG, for Violin and Piano- 


forte. Edition No. 73598; net, 1s. 6d. 


“7 AND OF THE SUN.” Part-Song for Soprano, 


Alto, Tenor, and Bass, with Pianoforte Accompaniment. Edition 
No. 4661. Price, net, 4d. 


‘* A very fine and characteristic setting of Byron’s ‘Know ye the Land.’ 





- » + Inthe vocal parts and in the piano accompaniment alike, the young 
composer's feeling for Oriental colouring is well illustrated.” — 7imes. 





London: AUGENER & CO, 199, Regent Street, W.; City Branch—22, Newgate Street, E.C. 
Library and School Department—81, Regent Street, W. 
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OVELTIES 
published on 
November 1st, 1898, by 


AUGENER & CO., 199, REGENT STREET, W., 
and 22, Newgate Street, London, E.C. 


(Nova) publiées 


Designed, engraved, and printed in England. 
Paper of English Manufacture. 


PIANOFORTE SOLOS (a 2 mains). 


DREYSCHOCK, FELIX, 2 Morceaux. Op. 38:— 
No. 1. Burlesque ove ove me es Sirs 
2. Cavatina ese eee oe see 
HELLER, STEPHEN, | Studies, Critically revised, 
phrased and fingered, by Herrmann Scholtz. C. 
Second Series :— 
No. 25. cig in C. Op. 47. No. 2. 
26, A minor, Op. 47, No. 3 
27. ‘a o Op. 47, No. 9 
28, », Dminor. Op. 47, No. 10 
29. » oo tt. Op. 47, No. 16 is 
32. » C.. Op,.46, No, r 
3. ; Re o Op. 46, No. 16 
32. Op. 45, No. 1 
PERLES MUSIC Re. ES, Recueil de Morceaux de 
Salon, 
No, 89. 


E 
Number, 


HH aberbier, En pleine mer (Auf hcher 
.~ Poésie musicale... 
go. H. Bertini, Etude caractéristique en Sol 
mineur 
gt. Stephen Heller. Promenades d’ un Solitaire. 
Op. 78, No. 1 , os 
92. J. Raff. 
WwW AGNE R, R, 
‘ Lohengrin 


PIANOFORTE DUET. 


6300 BACH, J. S. Prelude ard Fugue in / minor, for the 
Organ. Transcribed by Max Reger. Oblong. net 
WAGNER, R. Overture (Vorspiel) to the opera 

** Lohengrin” st ios ice —_ sos 


Walzer (Tz unz- Caprice. ye 
Overture sarimasaedin to the opera 


” 


ORGAN. 


5857 CECILIA. A Collection of Organ Pieces in Diverse 
styles. Book rte Variations on an original 
theme, by E. H. Thorne, Edited by KE. H, 
Turpin... - net 
53.0 TURPIN, E. H. ” Organ Scales, compri- ing all the 
Diatonic Scales with Chromatic Scale for Manuals 
alone, and for Pedals alone; also with the Diatonic 
Scales in contrary motion for right hand and 
Pedals, and for lett hand and Pedals on §= et’ 


VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE. 


7326 BACH, J. S. 3 Tonsiitze, arr. von H. Henkel. 
(1, Berceuse ; 2, Sarabande; 3. Toccata) net 
73596 COLERIDGE-TAYLOR, S. A Negro Love-Song 
net 
HOFMANN, RICHARD. Potpourris on Popular 
Melodies from classical and modern operas and 

oratorios : 

5439¢ WAGNER, 
MOFFAT, A, 


Lohengrin (E. Thomas) vo 
Fantasia on Irish Melodies 


INSTRUMENTAL. 

HEIM, ERNST. Gradus ad Parnassum. A Colle>- 
tion of Violin Studies in progressive order, selected, 
carefully revised, fingered, and edited, w.th anno- 
tations and remarks :— 

5479 Book IX. STUDIES ARRANGED ACCORDING TO 
THEIR MUSICO-TECHNICAL OBJECT, INDE- 
PENDENT OF POSITION, 

FJ, Studies on Double Stops and Chords, 

G., Studies on the Double Shake, 

#, Studies on ‘' Flying Staccato,” thrown stroke. 
/. Studies on Arpeggios (difficult), 

. Studies on tenths and otherlarge intervals. net 


N OUVEAUTES 


le rer Novembre, 1898, chez 


ee ee ee 
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Novelties—Instrumental (continued) :— 
pao 
HOFMANN, RICHARD. Potpourris on Popular 
Melodies from classical and modern operas and 
oratorios : 
5439 RICHARD WAGNER. sit eta ee” 
A. For Violin Solo... net 
B. Two Violins ... AUS te 
Cc, Violin and Pianoforte we wt? SR 
D. Two Violins and Pianoforte ws =o et 
££. Violin, Violoncello, and Pianoforte net 
G. Flute, Violin, Violoncello, and Piano net 
H, Flute, Violoncello, and Pianoforte net 
Flute and Pianoforte hie con 
Fiute Solo... me ave, met 
Flute, Two Violins, Violoncello, and 
Pianoforte... 6 net 
Flute, Two Violins, and Pianoforte net 
Flute, Two Violins, Tenor, Violoncello, 
‘and Pianoforte ... ¢,' 20 
Flute, Violin, Tenor, Violoncello, and 
Pianoforte.. -. ~—rnet’ 
Flute, Violin, and Pianoforte ccs. ee 
Two Violins, Tenor, Violoncello, and 
Pianoforte net 
Violin, ‘Tenor, V ioloncello and Piano net 
Vio'in, Tenor, and Pianoforte ... net 


VOCAL MUSIC. 
Lullaby (Wiegenlied), in F (G. 65t) 
The same, in G (G. 652)... 
ROUNDS, CATCHES, AND CANONS, arranged 
in order of progressive difficulty ; the words, where 
necessary, re-written, re-set, and altered by J). 
Powell Metcalfe : 
4314 Pare IIl., 25 Catches and 25 Canons av eet 
-STIGELLI, G.  You’ve Diamonds and Pearls, Die 
schénsten Augen. In £ flat (G. 653) 
The same, in G flat (G. 654) 


BOOKS ON MUSIC. 


9189 PROUT, EBENEZER. The Orchestra; Vol. 1.— 
“* The Technique of the Instruments.” Demy 8vo, 

Second Edition, Bound, net 

g210 REINECKE, PROF. DR.C, The Beethoven Piano- 
forte Sonatas. Letters toa lady. Cr. 8vo. net 
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